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FOUNDATIONS FOR PREACHING 


HENRY BAST 


The major problem in the Church today is not the division of the 
Church, but the disobedience of the Church. The historical records of our 
faith indicate that the risen Lord, who is the only Head of the Church, 
left one final commandment to the Church. That commandment dominates 
every page of the New Testament. It is his command to preach the 
gospel. It is, ‘that repentance and forgiveness of sins should be preached 
in his name to all nations” (Luke 24:47). 


The apostolic obedience to this commandment of Christ is the history 
of the New Testament church. When even such urgent charitable work as 
feeding the hungry and clothing the poor interfered with their preaching, 
the apostles called a halt to it. The first general meeting of the church 
dealt with this problem and the apostles solved it by directing the church 
to get other men to look after that work, because their work was preaching. 
This is the reason they gave for their action, “but we will devote ourselves 
to prayer and to the ministry of the word” (Acts 6:4). They preached 
because Christ commanded it. This is Peter’s explanation of preaching 
to Cornelius, ‘a Gentile, “And he commanded us to preach to the people, 
and to testify that he is the one ordained by God to be judge of the 
living and the dead. To him all the prophets bear witness that every one 
who believes in him receives forgiveness of sins through his name” 
(Acts 10:42-43). 

The Christian Church was established in a pagan world under a 
totalitarian government, in a world that had no moral standards, because 
the apostles faithfully carried out this one commandment of Jesus Christ. 
That preaching is the foremost function of the apostolic office, and hence 
of the Church, is most clearly shown in Paul’s letters to the church at 
Corinth, because here both message and method were under attack. Paul’s 
defense is that the gospel was committed to them by Christ with the 
commandment to preach it, and they intended to obey that order. In 
this connection we do well to observe that the first use of the word 
stewardship in the New Testament does not apply to raising money but 
to the preaching of the gospel. ‘““This is how one should regard us, as 
servants of Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God. Moreover it 
is required of stewards that they be found trustworthy” (I Cor. 4:1-2). 
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The later books of the New Testament give us the instruction of 
the apostles to the Church when they were facing the end of their period 
of service and handing the commission on to the next generation. “I 
charge you in the presence of God, and of Christ Jesus, who is to 
judge the living and the dead, and by his appearing and his kingdom: 
preach the word; be urgent in season and out of season; reprove, 
rebuke, and exhort, be unfailing in patience and in teaching” (II Tim. 
4:1-2). We often miss the full force of Paul’s charge to Timothy to 
preach the word because we quote the charge without the preface. 
Timothy is a preacher and this charge is made to him in the name of God 
and in the light of the judgment. Preachers will be held accountable 
in the final judgment for their faithfulness in the ministry of the word. 
The preface to the charge as well as the original charge of Christ to the 
apostles, ‘‘Lo, I am with you always to the close of the age” indicates that 
the command to preach the gospel is Christ’s order for the Church to the 
end of time. 


In the light of the commandment of Christ to preach, and the 
obedience of the apostles to that commandment, let us look at the status 
of preaching in Protestantism in America today. The evidence points 
to the fact that preaching is in a state of decline and confusion. This 
is almost self-evident, but it will be worth our while to take a few 
minutes to review the evidence. For one thing, the history of preaching 
for the last one hundred years has been one of a steady decline in the 
simple performance of it. In the 19th century, three services a week, 
with a 30 or 40 minute sermon at each was standard practice. In the 
Reformation, there was daily preaching or Bible exposition. In Geneva 
in Calvin’s day, there were 12 sermons a week. Today in large segments 
of Protestantism we are down to one 20 minute address per week at 11:00 
o'clock on Sunday morning. Or, consider what we are doing in the 
building of the churches in which we worship. In all former centuries, 
from the Reformation down to our own time, a Protestant church was 
built for the preaching of the word of God. Today, the sanctuary, where 
the worship is conducted, is often the smallest part of the building, and 
the parish house in which the group activities, predominant in the life 
of the modern church, are conducted, is the largest and most expensive 
part of the building. 


But we have available more scientific evidence of the true state of 
preaching in this country today. In 1955, Samuel W. Blizzard, Associate 
Professor of Sociology at the Pennsylvania State University, made an 
18-month study of Protestant preaching under the Russell Sage Foundation. 
The study included the work of 1600 ministers from 20 Protestant de- 
nominations in 47 states. This is probably the most comprehensive study 
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ever made of the work of the minister as it is actually being conducted 
in a church. The study showed, “that preaching is of declining importance. 
It is being relegated to a less important position, and the roles of pastor, 
counselor, organizer, administrator and promoter are consuming the major 
portion of the minister's time” (Presbyterian Life, May 14, 1955). This 
is supported by a table showing how the typical minister spends his time. 
The table shows a typical day in the life of a Protestant minister. It 
begins about 9 in the morning, and it runs until about 9 or 9:30 in the 
evening. This is a 12-hour day which shows that the minister is not 
loafing, but in the table showing how the day is spent in half-hour 
segments, not one is given to reading, prayer, or the preparation for 
preaching. If we may assume that a mere address on a topic of the day 
cannot be considered preaching, we must reach the conclusion that 
biblical preaching has reached the point of virtual elimination from large 
segments of Protestantism today. This is the major problem in Protestant- 
ism today, and if we accept the Reformation principle, “take away 
preaching and you take away salvation,” it ought to give us the deepest 
concern. 


Surely no person educated in the Reformed faith needs to be reminded 
of the serious implications of the decline of preaching. The statement 
quoted above is from Hugh Latimer, the English martyr and Reformer, 
but can be found in substance in any of the Reformers. Calvin says in 
the Institutes that “the church is built up solely by outward preaching . . . 
God breathes faith into us only by the instrument of his gospel.” The 
same foundation principle of the Church is set forth by Calvin in the 
dedication of the Institutes. No one ever set forth more succinctly the 
issue between the Roman and Protestant doctrine of the church and its 
function. “We have no quarrel against the Church, for with one consent 
we unite witn all the company of the faithful in worshipping and adoring 
the one God and Christ the Lord, as he has been adored by all the pious 
ia all ages. But our opponents deviate widely from the truth when they 
acknowledge no Church but what is visible to the corporeal eye, and 
eadeavor to circumscribe it by those limits within which it is far from 
being included. Our controversy turns on the two following points:—first, 
they contend that the form of the Church is always apparent and visible; 
secondly, they place that form in the see of the Roman Church and her 
order of prelates. We assert, on the contrary, first, that the Church may 
exist without any visible form; secondly, that its form is not contained 
in that external splendour which they foolishly admire, but is distinguished 
by a very different criterion, viz. the pure preaching of God’s word, and 
the legitimate administration of the sacraments. They are not satisfied 
unless the Church can always be pointed out with the finger.” There is 
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no doubt about Calvin’s judgment on the decline of preaching—no preach- 
ing, no church. 


If there is to be a recovery of true preaching in the churches, we must 
do more than merely lament the decline of it. This is recognized by all 
those who are committed to the proposition that preaching is the primary 
task of the church. Last week, Time magazine (Time, Oct. 6, 1961), in 
a lead article, reported the retirement of Dr. Ralph M. Sockman from 
the pulpit of Christ Church in New York City. He is one of the promi- 
nent preachers of our day, and, although 72 years of age, Dr. Sockman 
is not retiring from the ministry; he is retiring only from his church. 
Time reports, ‘Dr. Sockman is much concerned with the decline of preach- 
ing in the churches today, and plans to spend much of his retirement 
visiting seminaries to stimulate interest in the pulpit among fledgling 
ministers preoccupied with pastoral counseling and group activities.” He 
is doing this, he says, because ‘the churches today are better organized 
than they are pulpitized. I just happen to think that there is more need 
for strong preaching than for administration.” All those who rightly 
understand the function of a church will certainly applaud Dr. Sockman’s 
efforts and wish him well. But in order to call the churches and the 
seminaries back to this proper function of the church, the preaching of 
the gospel, we must ask why the change occurred. How could Protestant- 
ism move so far from its historical heritage? Why is it that the church 
today is predominantly occupied with group activities, counseling, and 
administration? If we can answer these questions, if we can discover the 
reason for the decline of preaching, we will be in a better position to find 
the way to the recovery of preaching. 


C. S. Lewis says somewhere that if you make a mistake in working a 
problem in mathematics, it is no good to keep on working the problem. 
The only thing that you can do is to go back and find the place where you 
made the mistake and start over from that point. This has a real applica- 
tion to the teaching and practice of preaching in American seminaries 
and churches in the last haif century or more. 


The present decline of preaching stems from more than one cause, 
not the least of which is the decline of faith. Preaching and faith are 
inextricably linked. The decline of faith in the trustworthiness of the 
Bible as the Word of God, the rejection of the central doctrines of the 
Christian faith summarized in the Apostles Creed, which is a major fact 
of our church life today, was bound to have an effect on preaching. The 
history of religious education, with its repeated concessions to humanism 
and naturalistic philosophy is a tragic commentary on the inroads doubt 
and unbelief have made in modern Christianity. Preaching can never 
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survive on a diet of doubt. The decline of faith in the Western world has 
a direct bearing on the failure and the decline of preaching. 


The primary purpose of this lecture, however, is to analyze this decline 
and failure from the homiletical point of view, that is, in the area in- 
volving the concept and the nature of preaching. A study of the history 
of preaching in the past one hundred years, both in the teaching in the 
seminaries, and the practice of it in the churches in this century, will 
yield us some answers. In this field, there are two major signposts show- 
ing the trend preaching took in this century in the English-speaking 
world. These signposts show the critical points at which we went wrong. 
One of these is Phillips Brooks’ definition of preaching, and the other is 
Harry Emerson Fosdick’s definition of the sermon. 


The most widely accepted definition of preaching in the English- 
speaking world for the past seventy-five years was that formulated and 
expounded by Phillips Brooks in his Yale Lectures for Preaching, in 1877. 
Phillips Brooks was one of the most popular and influential preachers in 
the United States in the 19th century. He began his historic lectures on 
preaching by saying that it was necessary to formulate a new definition of 
it. He begins with the question, “What then is preaching, of which we 
are to speak?” In his answer to that question, he formulated his historic 
definition, “Preaching is the communication of truth by man to men. It 
has in it two essential elements, truth and personality.” In fairness to 
Phillips Brooks, it should be said that his practice was better than his 
precept, for he himself preached from Scripture and his sermons were 
always textual or topical developments of what he considered to be a 
biblical theme. He preached Christian truth, although Clarence McCartney 
has observed that Brooks dealt mostly with the peripheral truths instead 
of the great central themes of the Christian faith. However well he meant 
by it, and although he certainly was right in pointing out that these are 
two basic elements in preaching, Brooks’ definition that preaching is the 
bringing of truth through personality has one fatal weakness. It does not 
do what a definition ought to do. It fails to distinguish. For one thing, it 
does not distinguish between preaching and teaching, even general teaching 
in a classroom. The university professor teaching history, chemistry or 
literature is bringing truth through personality. Furthermore, it does not 
define the scope of preaching. It defines preaching altogether apart from 
any reference to Christ, the Gospel or Scripture. Again in fairness to 
Brooks, it should be said that he does discuss these later in his lectures, but 
whatever he meant by it, this definition that preaching is the bringing 
of truth through personality stands by itself in his lecture, and it became 
the standard definition of preaching in this country. It was uncritically 
accepted and taught in scores of American seminaries. It is the first sign- 
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post, the first factor, in the decline of preaching, because it opened the 
door for the discussion of general subjects in the pulpit. 


The second factor led to a further and final departure from the historic 
concept of preaching. In the July, 1928, issue of Harper's Magazine, 
Fosdick wrote an article entitled, “What is the Matter with Preaching?” 
‘this article had an overwhelming influence on the teaching and practice 
of preaching in this country, and it therefore deserves very careful analysis 
and attention. Fosdick begins his essay on preaching with the declaration 
that the only valid aim of preaching is to help people solve their problems. 
Expository and textual preaching are summarily rejected at the very be- 
ginning of the article. Preaching is a form of skilled public address which 
uses the principles of psychology to help people live a fuller and better 
life. It is never dogmatic and authoritarian. It is rather a venture in co- 
operative thinking between the preacher and the congregation. 


This essay on preaching had an incredible influence in all the English 
speaking world, but especially in the United States. It became the standard 
textbook for preaching in many seminaries. Homiletics professors hailed 
it as the most significant analysis of preaching in our time, and it is still 
quoted with approval in a number of current books on preaching. 

Fosdick, both in precept and in practice, for he was thoroughly con- 
sistent, shifted the center of preaching from the Bible, the Word of God, 
to the need of man. In doing this, he also shifted it from what God says 
to what man thinks. The most revealing fact about Fosdick’s essay is in 
the reason he gives for rejecting expository and textual preaching. 
Preachers are wasting their time in that kind of pulpit work because the 
people are not interested in it. Thus Fosdick not only brushed aside the 
apostolic charge to the church, “Preach the word,” but was also un- 
consciously fulfilling the apostolic prophecy that accompanied it. “For 
the time is coming when people will not endure sound teaching, but 
having itching ears they will accumulate for themselves teachers to suit 
their own likings, and will turn away from listening to the truth and 
wander into myths” (II Tim. 4:3-4). 

Because Dr. Fosdick completely rejected revelation as a foundation for 
preaching, he not only moved it from its historic foundation, but he 
actually opened the way for its virtual elimination. He failed to distin- 
guish between man’s needs and man’s desire, for without revelation, man 
does not even know what his deepest need is. If the purpose of the church, 
and if the first and only aim of preaching is to solve people’s problems, 
there are better ways of doing it, and it did not take the church long to 
find this out. This explains why the Protestant program in the local 
church has become almost exclusively one of counseling, group activities, 
and administration. 




















What has happened to the Gospel in all this may be found in the 
shrewd observation of Walter Barlow that many Protestant churches now 
are busily engaged in showing men how they can have peace without God 
instead of peace with God. 


Up to this point, our survey has shown that liberal Protestant preach- 
ing failed because it had no adequate foundation after it had rejected 
revelation and the infallibility of the Bible. There are none who make 
this point so often and so emphatically as the advocates of the new theol- 
ogy which had its rise in Europe after the war. Walther Eichrodt, for 
instance, in a review of Fosdick’s Guide to Understanding the Bible, 
written in 1945, says that the “book reflects a period of biblical scholarship 
which is now drawing to an end, while a new period is dawning. In his 
book the author has, to speak candidly, written the obituary of a whole 
scholarly approach and method of investigation” (J.B.L., 1946). The 
new period that is dawning in biblical and theological studies is also 
giving us a new doctrine of preaching. 

Although there are thousands of preachers in this country who are 
still practicing life situation preaching, believing that preaching is 
speaking helpfully on the problems and topics of the day, a full eval- 
uation of the contemporary status of preaching must deal with the 
new concept of preaching which has come out of the theological revo- 
lution of our time. There are so many theological currents today which 
have come out of the revolt against liberalism that it is impossible now 
to find one phrase that would describe all of contemporary theology. For 
our purpose, however, in that it has developed a doctrine of preaching, 
we will deal with that area of contemporary theology which describes 
revelation as event. A consistent doctrine of preaching has been formu- 
lated from a new concept of revelation. Revelation is the self-disclosure 
of God, it is not the communication of truth. It is not in words and 
ideas, but in person and event. The revelation of God is in his mighty 
acts culminating in the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Out of this concept of revelation has come a new concept of preaching. 
It was first expounded by P. T. Forsyth in his classic Yale lectures on 
preaching, Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind, delivered in 1907. 
Forsyth’s book and his views, however, made very little impression on 
American theology, until it picked up momentum from Karl Barth’s 
theology and from C. H. Dodd’s New Testament studies on Kerygma 
and Didache, and especially his doctrine of realized eschatology. 

In order that we may properly evaluate this new concept of preaching, 
it will be helpful for us to look at some of the definitions of it. Here 
it is in its earliest form in P. T. Forsyth. The gospel of grace is “not a 
statement nor a doctrine nor a scheme on man’s side; nor an offer, or 4 
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promise or a book on God’s side. It is an act and a power; it is God’s 
act of redemption before it is man’s message of it. It is an eternal, 
perennial act of God in Christ, repeating itself within each new declar- 
ation of it.” Forsyth continues, “The gift of God’s grace was and is his 
work of the Gospel. And it is this act that is prolonged in the word of 
the preacher and not merely proclaimed. The great, the fundamental 
sacrament is the sacrament of the Word.” This doctrine of preaching 
as a sacramental saving activity of God is echoed in many contemporary 
proponents of this concept of preaching. Professor H. H. Farmer in 
the Servant of the Word, writes in 1942: “Preaching is the divine saving 
activity in history which began two thousand years ago in the advent of 
Christ and in his personal relationships with men and women” (p. 27). 
“Preaching is essential to the saving purpose of God and is part of the 
divine saving activity itself.” Here it is in John Knox, “The Kerygma 
was at the beginning, as it still is, the proclamation of the life, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus, of the saving meaning that event proved to 
have, and of all that is still hoped for from it. But it is more than this. . . 
Preaching does more than recount and explain the ancient event. The 
Spirit makes the ancient event in a very real sense an event even now 
transpiring. And the preaching is a medium of the Spirit’s action in 
doing so. In the preaching, when it is truly itself, the event is continuing 
or is recurring” (The Integrity of Preaching, p 92). Both Farmer and 
Knox frequently speak of preaching as a sacrament or sacramental in 
character. Robert Mounce states his definition as follows, ‘Preaching is 
that timeless link between God's great redemptive act and man’s appre- 
hension of it. It is the medium through which God contemporizes his 
historic self-disclosure and offers man the opportunity to respond in faith 
. . . As the preacher proclaims the divine act of redemption, the barriers 
of time are somehow transcended, and that supreme event of the past 
is once again taking place.” Dr. Mounce’s definition is heartily endorsed 
in the preface by Prof. A. M. Hunter. Dietrich Ritschl in A Theology 
of Proclamation (1960) says, “Since preaching is the action of the Father 
in the Son through the Holy Spirit in the Church by means of human 
voices, this action cannot be controlled and regulated by systems and 
thoughts of these human tools.” 


We must begin our evaluation of this new doctrine or concept of 
preaching with a recognition of the fact that it has recovered some of the 
essential elements in true preaching. These are, first: The importance of 
preaching. The exponents of the new theology of preaching have rightly 
seen that it is essential to salvation. Forsyth, Farmer, Knox, Miller, 
Ritschl and many others put preaching in its proper place as of the 
foremost significance in God’s work of salvation. This is a significant gain. 
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Second, preaching is proclamation of the gospel of Christ. Here 
again is an essential element in New Testament preaching that has been 
recovered. Preaching is not speaking on a topic of the day. It is not 
philosophy. Peter Forsyth says, “The Christian preacher is not the 
successor of the Greek orator but of the Hebrew prophet.” 


Third, the only adequate foundation for preaching is the revelation 
of God. It is at this point that no writers take the liberals to task so 
severely as the exponents of the new theology. Liberalism failed because 
it rejected revelation. Preaching without revelation is impossible. These 
are significant gains for preaching. 

The exposition of these principles, however, and the definitions given 
to these terms, make necessary a careful and critical analysis of this 
doctrine of preaching, and also its doctrine of revelation. Apart from the 
extravagant language used, such as Donald Méillet’s insistence that 
preaching is deed, not words (Fire in Thy Mouth, p. 36), and frequent 
false alternatives, the definition of preaching as the redemptive activity 
of God, that in preaching the event of Christ is continuing or recurring, 
and that preaching is a sacrament, raises some very serious questions. 
For one thing, the failure to distinguish between word and sacrament, 
a fundamental principle of the Reformation, should be seriously examined. 
The limitations of this lecture do not allow it, but certainly God is 
present in the sacrament in a different sense than he is present in 
the word. The action of God in the sacrament and the word is 
not identical. For one thing, the sacrament is only for the believing 
community’ but preaching is aimed at the world as well as the believing 
community. 

Again, the insistence that revelation is not complete unless it is 
received, and that preaching is not preaching until it is accepted is not 
true to the facts. Here we find one of the real weaknesses in this doctrine 
of preaching growing out of its doctrine of revelation. It throws into 
question the objective character of the revelation and of the word of God. 
The word of God is always that, whether it is received or rejected. We 
may recall God’s word to Ezekiel, commanding him to preach. “And 
go, get you to the exiles, to your people, and say to them, “Thus says the 
Lord God’; whether they hear, or refuse to hear’ (Ezekiel 3:11). Or we 
may recall this lovely vignette of a preacher in the 33rd chapter of 
Ezekiel. “‘As for you, son of man, your people who talk together about 
you by the walls and at the doors of the houses, say to one another, each 
to his brother, ‘Come, and hear what the word is that comes forth from 
the Lord.’ And they come to you as people come, and they sit before you 
as my people, and they hear what you say but they will not do it; for 
with their lips they show much love, but their heart is set on their gain. 
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And, lo, you are to them like one who sings love songs with a beautiful 
voice and plays well on an instrument, for they hear what you say, but 
they will not do it. When this comes—and come it will!—then they will 
know that a prophet has been among them” (Ezekiel 33:30-33). 

This objective character of the word of God is emphasized every- 
where in the Bible. It is found in the word of Jesus, “And this gospel 
of the kingdom will be preached throughout the whole world, as a 
testimony to all nations; and then the end will come” (Matt. 24:14). 
Testimony is objective. It is the basis of Paul’s argument in Romans on 
the rejection of Israel. Israel is responsible for their own rejection, 
because the word has been preached to them for centuries. Quoting the 
53rd chapter of Isaiah, Paul argues from Isaiah’s question, “Who has 
believed what we have heard?” that the word of the Lord had come to 
Israel but they had rejected it. 

Again, to define preaching as the saving sacramental action of God 
obscures the evangelical character of the Gospel. The Gospel is the 
saving action of God only for those who believe. Only those who 
receive the word in faith have their sins forgiven. It is a savour of life 
unto life and death unto death. At this point, it is significant that Dietrich 
Ritschl in A Theology of Proclamation, the most elaborate and careful 
exposition of the theology of the new concept of preaching, rejects ‘“‘con- 
version preachers” in the first page of his book. 

The most important question, however, raised by this new doctrine 
of preaching is the question of the adequacy of its foundation. The 
advocates of the new concept of preaching reject liberalism and are 
loudest in its condemnation because it was left without an adequate 
foundation for preaching when it rejected revelation. This is becoming 
apparent to most observers; the tragedy is that it had to be seen so late. 
One cannot but pause to ask what has happened to the souls of millions 
of people who never sat under anything but liberal preaching in the 
decades when it ruled the pulpit in many segments of Protestantism. John 
Henry Newman saw this in the middle of the 19th century and he spent 
his life trying to stem the tide. Newman called liberalism “the halfway 
house to atheism,” and the trend in the Western world in this century 
shows that Newman was right. This raises the question, however, whether 
the new concept of revelation in contemporary theology is an adequate 
foundation for preaching. Robert Mounce admits that this concept of 
revelation is a redefinition, a new interpretation of the nature of revel- 
ation, and taking Newman’s pointed phrase we may say that it appears 
to be a halfway house back to orthodoxy. 

I will not press the question of the motives behind such redefinition, 
but one cannot avoid asking if this position is taken because it is thought 
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to be defensible, whereas calling the Bible itself the revelation of God 
is considered indefensible. There is an almost pathetic eagerness in 
the manner in which some of the young writers embrace this point 
of view. They seem to defend this position as if they feel secure here 
from the bombardment of those who have rejected the infallibility of 
the Bible as the revelation of God. The security, however, was not long- 
lived since it has become apparent that this position is no safer than the 
old one. It has, in fact, been more mercilessly bombed by Bultman than 
orthodoxy. Certainly the history of this kind of criticism of the Bible 
should teach us that when once you begin to tamper with the authority 
of the Bible, there is no place to stop. In a brilliant survey of the 
rationalistic criticism of the Bible by William Halleck Johnson in the 
October, 1957, issue of Theology Today, this is convincingly argued. He 
points out that Strauss, one of the keenest critics of the Gospel, believed 
that he could reduce the Gospel narratives to myth, but retain the values 
and advantages of Christian morality. His keenest critic was Nietzsche, 
who criticized Strauss for not going far enough, and by the same critical 
method, discarded Christian morality altogether. All that happened in 
the nineteenth century, and looking at our contemporary culture, there 
is no doubt as to whose views prevail among the masses and even many 
of the intellectuals of our day. Those, therefore, who define revelation 
as being in the event, holding that the event only is actual and real, 
while rejecting the rest of the Bible as not being infallible revelation, 
must contend with the categorical rejection of the actuality of the event 
by other critics of the Bible. 


If this concept of revelation is advanced, not because it offers a 
defensible position from which we can preach the gospel today, but as 
the view of revelation which we find in Scripture, this is a question that 
we can easily answer. In the definition of revelation on which this view 
of preaching rests, there is stong emphasis on the Word of God, but it 
is always defined as meaning something other than word. It is event 
but not idea. It is self-disclosure of personality, but not communication 
of truth. While those who write on preaching from this point of view 
have varying ideas about the Bible, varying all the way from the rejection 
of the concept of Scripture to a very high regard for the Bible as 
witness to the self revelation of God, all share the view that in this 
revelation there is no supernatural communication of infallible truth. 
There can be no quarrel with the positive affirmation. The mighty acts 
of God and the self-disclosure of God are revelation. The only way 
that God can be known is by his revelation of himself. It is also self- 
evident that God’s mighty acts in behalf of his people culminating in 
Jesus Christ, are actual and real, independent of the Bible. In one sense 
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the Bible is, of course, a record of the event and hence a record of 
revelation. But to define revelation as consisting only in the acts of 
God is incomplete. The whole point of the Bible is that the revelation 
is in word and deed. It is not only the word of the prophet and the 
apostle interpreting the event, but word altogether apart from event and 
its interpretation. The law, the message of the prophets, the teachings 
of Jesus are revelation as well as the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt, 
or the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Revelation is both promise 
and fulfillment. It is law and gospel. The point of Paul’s argument on 
justification by faith in the third and fourth chapters of Romans is that 
faith is identified and defined by the fact that it trusts the Word alone. 
Paul’s argument is supported by the example of Abraham. He is cited 
as a believer because he took God at his word when he said that he 
would have a son. He accepted God’s spoken word and trusted it, hoping 
against hope. When Abraham believed God and it was counted unto him 
for righteousness, what did he believe? At that time, he had nothing to 
believe but the promise, which was the revelation of God, the word of 
God for him. 


To define revelation, therefore, as consisting only in the acts of God 
or the self-disclosure of God in the I-thou relationship, but not in words 
and concepts is not only incomplete and inadequate as a foundation for 
preaching, it also fails to do justice to the place of Scripture in the revela- 
tion of God and in preaching. In contemporary theology, there are wide 
varieties of positions about the Bible. Leonard Hodgson, a prominent 
Anglican theologian, rejects even the concept of Scripture. He suggests 
“That we should give up thinking and speaking about the Bible as though 
in itself or of itself it were the ultimate source of authority for any 
doctrinal statement in matters of faith or morals.” He repeatedly rejects 
as an improper expression the term “‘the Bible says.” He becomes almost 
emotional about it, and although he never mentions him by name, one 
feels that he is tilting against Billy Graham (For Faith and Freedom, 
Vol. II, p. 12). For others who retain the concept of Scripture, it is not 
itself the Word of God, it is not the revelation, it is only a unique witness 
to the revelation. 

This admittedly is not the historic view of the Bible or its place in 
preaching, and it does create a problem of how the Bible is to be used in 
preaching. To H. H. Farmer, one of the strong proponents of the new 
doctrine of preaching as the saving activity of God, is assigned the task 
of answering this question in the lead article in the Interpreter’s Bible. 
Farmer rejects the infallibility of the Bible and affirms that while taking 
a text from the Bible is helpful, and most preachers will use the Bible, 
it is not essential to preaching. On the question of authority Professor 
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Farmer finally comes down to the fact that every preacher will have to 
fall back on his own conviction of truth. 

The conclusion of our survey is that this branch of contemporary 
theology has not furnished us with an adequate foundation for preaching. 
It has scored some very significant gains in the recovery of preaching for 
the church, but its view of revelation results in a distorted concept of 
preaching, and it leaves us without an adequate basis for preaching. It is 
a halfway house to orthodoxy. 

I propose, therefore, that we take a fresh look at the New Testament 
in order that we may make an objective examination of the practice of the 
apostles when they were preaching the gospel in obedience to the com- 
mandment of Jesus Christ, to see if we can determine from their practice 
the true nature of preaching. I will begin by formulating a general state- 
ment that describes this practice and then point out the essential elements 
in it. A study of the preaching of Jesus and the apostles leads us to the 
conclusion that preaching is the oral proclamation of the gospel of Christ 
through the exposition of Scripture. An analysis shows that it has four 
essential elements. 

First, preaching is the oral proclamation of the gospel. The word 
“oral” in a description of preaching is not redundant. It is there to 
distinguish the proclamation of the gospel and the sacrament. In the 
account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper which we find in I Cor- 
inthians 11, we are taught “as often as you eat this bread and drink the 
cup, you proclaim the Lord’s death till he comes.” 

The word “oral” to describe the proclamation of the gospel is to 
emphasize the fact that preaching is speaking the Word of God. A ser- 
mon is a spoken discourse. The apostles went everywhere speaking the 
Word. This is something that requires emphasis because the spoken word 
is disparaged in our day. One of the principal attacks against preaching 
occurs at this very point. It is now frequently assumed that speaking is 
an inferior or second rate method of communication. “One picture is 
worth a thousand words.” In order to make our preaching effective, 
therefore, we must not only regain our confidence in the power of speech, 
but in the preparation of our sermons we must remember always that 
sermons are meant to be spoken. A sermon is not an essay. Speaking of 
a printed sermon, Joseph Parker used to say that it could never adequately 
reflect the sermon that was preached because the printed sermon shows 
only the track on which the train ran. 

But preaching is not merely public speaking. It is a very special kind 
of public address, and this special kind of speaking is described in the 
New Testament as proclamation. Our English word is used to cover several 
Greek words in the New Testament which describe preaching. The most 
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common are keryssein and evaggelizesthai. Preaching is heralding; it is 
proclaiming good news; it is not merely making a speech. Preaching is 
not guaranteed because an ordained man is talking in the pulpit. If he 
speaks there on a subject of the day, giving his own views and opinions 
on it, he is not preaching but making a speech. This concept of preaching 
as proclamation is well illustrated by the Swiss theologian and preacher 
Walter Luthi in a brilliant essay on preaching. He says that during the 
last war they were dependent for news on bulletins placed in the window 
of the local newspaper office. One day when they were expecting particu- 
larly important news, there was such a large crowd in front of the window 
that the people at the back could not see the news bulletin at all. The 
crowd became impatient and began to push and mill around until one 
man standing by the window mounted a ledge and began to read to the 
people the bulletins proclaiming the news from the front. This shows 
us what preaching is. The minister in the pulpit is like the man on the 
ledge reading the news. The minister is there to proclaim the good news 
that Jesus Christ is the Way, the Truth and the Life. 

To say that preaching is proclamation is to say that preaching is speak- 
ing the Word that God has given. This is the only possible defense of 
preaching. If preaching means speaking anything else, how can we de- 
fend the practice of having the same man speak every Sunday? Why not 
rotate, so that one Sunday we have the sociologist, another Sunday the 
psychologist, and the historian, and the philosopher and so on? 

Preaching is possible only on the premise that God has given his Word 
for the salvation of his people and the men who speak that Word are 
called by him for that purpose and ordained by the church to that office. 
They are ministers of the Word of God. Preaching, therefore, is not 
dialogue. It is not discussion or an exchange of ideas. Protestants would 
do well today to hear the dictum of Ambrose, “It was not God’s good 
pleasure to save his people by discussion.” 

The second essential element in Christian preaching concerns the 
message which is proclaimed. In the New Testament the essential message, 
the central theme, of preaching is usually called the Gospel, although the 
words Gospel, Word, Christ and Salvation are used interchangeably in 
the report of the apostolic preaching. These terms stand for the central 
message in the proclamation, and the New Testament is replete with clear 
summary statements of the message. It is ‘that Christ died for our sins 


in accordance with the scriptures . . . that he was raised on the third 
day” (I Cor. 15:3). “If Christ has not been raised, then our preaching 
is in vain and your faith is in vain . . . But in fact Christ has been raised 


from the dead, the first fruits of those who have fallen asleep” (I Cor. 
15:14, 20). The gospel teaches us that we are saved by grace and that, 
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not of ourselves, it is the gift of God. This gospel is the good news that 
God freely forgives our sins for the sake of Jesus Christ through no merit 
of our own. “If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just, and will for- 
give our sins,” “the blood of Jesus his Son cleanses us from all sin” (I 
John 1). “For Christ also died for sins, once for all, the righteous for the 
unrighteous, that he might bring us to God” (I Peter 3:18). “For what 
does the scripture say? Abraham believed God, and it was reckoned to 
him as righteousness. Now to one that works, his wages are not reckoned 
as a gift, but as his due. And to one who does not work but trusts him 
who justifies the ungodly, his faith is reckoned as righteousness” (Romans 
4:3-5). Preaching is proclaiming this message. This central message of 
the Bible is what makes preaching Christian. This distinguishes the 
church from the synagogue. Any man who would preach effectively must 
have a grasp of the gospel. This is the principle that was recovered for us 
in the Reformation. Spurgeon says in his autobiography, “I have always 
considered with Luther and Calvin that the sum and substance of the 
Gospel lies in that word substitution — Christ standing in the stead of 
man” (Fuller, p. 42). 

Preaching the gospel, or preaching Christ, however, must not be con- 
strued too narrowly. This does not mean that the preacher never does 
anything but paraphrase the words, ‘Christ died for our sins according to 
the Scriptures.” To preach Christ is to preach the whole counsel of God. 
This is also demonstrated in the apostolic preaching. The classic example 
is found in Paul’s farewell address to the elders at Ephesus. He had 
ministered ‘to them for three years and in summarizing these three years 
of constant preaching he uses four or five different expressions to describe 
it in one paragraph (see Acts 20:20-27). He concludes by saying that 
he had not failed to disclose to them the whole counsel of God. Preach- 
ing, therefore, is the proclamation of the whole message of the Bible 
which is for us the revelation of the will of God. It is to preach law and 
grace, sin and judgment, faith and obedience, providence and covenant, 
the goodness and the severity of God, forgiveness and ethics; preaching 
Christ, preaching the gospel is declaring the whole counsel of God. But 
Christian preaching is proclaiming that counsel in the light of Christ and 
all that he has done. 

The third essential element in preaching is that the Gospel is preached 
through the exposition of Scripture. The Bible is the Word of God and 
we cannot preach apart from it. Dietrich Ritschl observes, “It never has 
been and it never will be possible to preach an authentic sermon that does 
not grow out of a passage of the Bible” (p. 136). This represents, at 
least in the use of Scripture, the recovery of one of the primary principles 
of the Reformation. The only firm foundation for preaching is the historic 
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foundation that Scripture is the Word of God, and that it determines the 
content, authority and scope of the message we preach. 


The Reformers got this concept of preaching from the practice of 
Christ and the apostles themselves. In the closing passages of his gospel, 
Luke describes how the risen Lord expounded the Scriptures to his 
disciples. ‘“Then he opened their minds to understand the scriptures, and 
said to them, “Thus it is written, that the Christ should suffer and on the 
third day rise from the dead, and that repentance and forgiveness of sins 
should be preached in his name to all nations, beginning from Jerusalem. 
You are witnesses of these things’ ’”’ (Luke 24:45-48). It is often asked 
what Jesus did the forty days between the resurrection and the ascension. 
It is quite obvious what he did — he was teaching his disciples how to 
preach the Gospel from Scripture. The rest of the New Testament shows 
that they were good students. It is clear that when Paul charges Timothy 
to preach the Word that the charge means to preach Scripture. 


The fourth essential element in preaching is appeal, or persuasion. 
We began our analysis of New Testament preaching by observing that it 
is proclamation. It is the authoritative delivery of a message that has been 
communicated to the messenger. It is heralding the good news of God. 
But this is not an indifferent announcement. We learn what preaching is, 
not only from the derivation of the words used to describe it, but also 
from the study of the actual preaching situations in the New Testament. 
From this we learn that the proclamation of the gospel is not an in- 
different, take-it-or-leave-it delivery of a message. Sometimes orthodoxy 
has been guilty of preaching the Word in a “believe or be damned” 
fashion. Sound doctrine alone does not make a sermon. Preaching is 
always accompanied by an appeal for a response to the message. Let us 
go back again to Mark’s great summary statement at the beginning of the 
ministry of Jesus Christ. “Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the gospel 
of God, and saying, “The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at 
hand; repent, and believe in the gospel’ ” (Mark 1:14-15). Repent and 
believe is the appeal. This is the response required. When Peter preached 
at Pentecost, he did not merely describe the death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. Peter pleads, “Save yourselves from this crooked generation. 
Repent and be baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
for the forgiveness of your sins.” Paul pleaded even with Agrippa. Alto- 
gether unmindful of the pomp and circumstance of his surroundings, 
this foremost evangelist of Jesus Christ speaks directly to the king. ‘King 
Agrippa, do you believe the prophets? I know that you believe.” In his 
final commission to Timothy, Paul not only tells him to expound Scripture, 
but he tells him “to be urgent in season and out of season, convince, 
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rebuke, and exhort.” Persuasion is essential to preaching. It is this that 
distinguishes preaching from lecturing. 

The effective preachers of the gospel have always understood this. 
This is what Spurgeon meant when he said that the sermon begins where 
the application begins. It is found in Bunyan’s picture of an evangelical 
preacher as seen in the house of the Interpreter. “It had eyes lifted up to 
heaven, the best of books in its hand, the law of truth written upon its 
lips, the world was behind its back; it stood as if it pleaded with men.” 
Here is the authentic note that makes preaching real. “So we are ambas- 
sadors for Christ, God making his appeal through us. We beseech you 
on behalf of Christ, be reconciled to God” (II Cor. 5:20). 

Here then are the four essential elements of genuine preaching. It 
may be asked, But does this tell us all that preaching is? Can preaching 
be defined apart from the Holy Spirit? That question, of course, raises 
another. Can preaching be defined apart from the work of any person 
of the Trinity, the Father, the Son, or the Holy Spirit? The answer to 
these questions is that we must distinguish between what we do when 
we preach, and what God does through our preaching. We can do nothing 
without Christ or the Holy Spirit. We cannot even prepare the message 
without the illumination of the Holy Spirit. We must constantly pray 
that God may use his Word as we speak it. God alone can open the 
hearts of those who hear that they may receive his Word and be saved. 
For this reason we can never separate preaching from prayer, and we may 
recall the apostles resolution, ““We will give ourselves to the ministry of the 
Word and prayer.” The only purpose of this discussion has been to 
determine what we do when we preach, and that action can be described 
as containing these four essential elements. When anyone of them is 
missing, it is not true preaching. 

Let us then conscientiously examine our own practice in the light of 
this pattern of preaching which we find in the New Testament. We are 
orthodox, so I do not even ask whether we have been speaking in our 
pulpits on topics of the day, giving our opinions on them. But have we 
been preaching? Have we been proclaiming the message or have we 
been debating in the pulpit, trying to argue men into the kingdom of 
God? Have we been lecturing instead of preaching? Do we plead? Do 
we strike this note: “Turn back, turn back from your evil ways; for why 
will you die, O house of Israel?’”’ ‘Today, when you hear his voice, do not 
harden your hearts.” Do we preach for a verdict or have we been deliver- 
ing doctrinal lectures? Without the persuasive pleading note there is 
no preaching. 

No matter where you preach, you can put these principles of preach- 
ing into practice today. Let us not be too proud to profit by the example 
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that Billy Graham has s.: for us, but if you need encouragement from 
another source, it is ava'lable. Last fall when Dr. Leslie Weatherhead 
retired from the City Temple in London, the retirement, with the installa- 
tion of his successor, was reported in Time magazine. After 24 years of 
Dr. Weatherhead’s emphasis on psychology and psychiatry supported by a 
staff of ten professional psychiatrists, the church decided that it was time 
for a change. The new minister of the City Temple in London is Dr. 
Leonard Griffith, who, Time reports, “‘accepts the Bible as divinely in- 
spired and is a conservative.” Dr. Griffith announced in his first sermon 
that “what the church needs is a return to orthodoxy.” He said that he 
intended to preach “sin and redemption’, “historic gospel, timeless Bible- 
centered messages which the church and only the church is capable of 
speaking.” This is preaching. This is what God has called us to do. 
Dr. Griffith’s words spoken in sophisticated London in this space age are 
but an echo of what Paul said in defense of his preaching to the sophisti- 
cated first century philosophers of Greece. Paul’s defense of preaching 
is one of the most relevant passages on preaching for our day. I cast my 
anchor here as a young preacher a quarter of a century ago. I cast it in 
the King James translation, but now read it to you from the New English 
Bible, and my testimony is that the anchor holds here in any language 
because it is the Word of God. “As for me, brothers, when I came to you, 
I declared the attested truth of God without display of fine words or 
wisdom. I resolved that while I was with you I would think of nothing 
but Jesus Christ — Christ nailed to the cross. I came before you weak, 
as I was then, nervous and shaking with fear. The word I spoke, the 
gospel I proclaimed, did not sway you with subtle arguments; it carried 
conviction by spiritual power, so that your faith might be built not upon 
human wisdom but upon the power of God. In the words of Scripture, 
‘Things beyond our seeing, things beyond our hearing, things beyond 
our imagining, all prepared by God for those who love him’, these it is 
that God has revealed to us through the Spirit’’ (I Cor. 2:1-5; 9-10). 
This is the foundation for preaching. God has revealed himself and 
his truth to us in Jesus Christ the eternal Word of God, and in Scripture 
the Word of God written. This is the reason you can stand up and 
preach today, for although all mortals are like grass, and the grass 
withers, the Word of the Lord endures forever. 





























THE THEOLOGICAL STIMULATION 
OF THE CHURCH AT LARGE* 


GeErRIT T. VANDER LUGT 


In considering the subject, “The Theological Stimulation of the 
Church at Large,” which the General Synod placed on our agenda, we 
might begin by asking what Synod had in mind. The suggestion for a 
convocation of the two seminary faculties was made by the retiring 
president of Synod, Dr. Howard G. Hageman. The agenda for our 
convocation, however, was drawn up by Synod’s Standing Committee 
on Professorate and Theological Seminaries. This agenda was approved 
by Synod and thus transmitted to us. What the Committee or Synod 
had in mind is not clear from the minutes of General Synod. We are 
left in the dark as to what prompted the suggestion that this question be 
discussed. 


That there is a felt need in our church for serious theological dis- 
cussion, I doubt. I do not discern a hunger for a change in theological 
diet. The need for theological stimulation is something that is to be 
cultivated like every taste, whether it be in the field of art and philosophy 
or in that of theology. The unexpressed reason of the committee may 
well have been the recognition that what the Reformed Church of America 
needs is theological stimulation and that the taste for this needs to be 
cultivated as something basic and vital in the life and well-being of the 
church. Whether or not I am right in so interpreting the mind of the 
committee, we certainly would agree that theological activity in our 
church is something we need to cultivate for her own good. Whatever 
constructive suggestions we can make cooperatively will be a service to 
our Lord and his church. 

I 

To begin with, let me make a few comments upon three terms in the 
subject we are to discuss. By the “church at large” is meant, I take it, 
not any segment like the ministry or the officers of congregations, but the 
whole membership of the church—all members, both baptized and in full 
communion. All of them are to be stimulated theologically as part of their 


*In substance, this article was given and discussed at the convocation of the two 
seminary faculties’ meeting at Buck Hill Falls prior to the meeting of the General 
Synod, June, 1961. 
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“equipment,” which is necessary “for the work of ministry,” which in 
turn consists in “building up the body of Christ.” But the Church as 
the body of Christ is not yet what she should be. She has not yet attained 
“to the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God,” 
nor to “mature manhood,’ nor to “the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
All members of the Church are in a state of a minor (they are called 
nepioi) “tossed to and fro and carried about by every wind of doctrine.” 
But since in Christ they are now “in the truth,” in ¢e authentic existence 
of faith, they are “to grow up in love,” unto “the fulness of Christ,” 
who is “the head.” The “work of ministry” is one for every member 
of the Church. By contrast, those who are called to special responsibility 
are to use their God-given gifts to the end that the Church might fulfill 
her calling, her own peculiar ‘‘work of ministry.” To fulfill that ministry 
means also growing up theologically. 

Secondly, what is meant by stimulation? Webster gives us as one 
of its meanings this definition. To stimulate means “to arouse or affect 
by an intoxicating, especially an alcoholic, beverage.” This, I am sure, 
is not the meaning of the word in our subject. Webster's connotation 
of the word, however, has an implication we do well to keep in mind. 
There should be something intoxicating and ecstatic in theological activity. 
It should be a delightful spontaneity that removes every feeling of being 
oppressed by an alien task. Theological activity should be an exuberant, 
uninhibited, free expression of life lived in the new dimension of faith 
in Jesus Christ as God’s self-revelation. 

This goal will not be achieved (such is the presupposition of the 
topic under discussion) unless members of the Church are excited to 
such activity by some goad, or some pungent motive, or some persuasion. 
It is part of our assignment to discover and suggest legitimate means 
that might be used to achieve the desired end. This end will not be 
achieved automatically, but only as the Church is stimulated, excited, 
challenged by the power of the Spirit, “the Lord and Giver of Life.’’* 

In the third place, what is meant by “theological?” The phrase 
“theological stimulation” implies that there are other activities in the 
life of the Church. For the moment, however, these are not in the 
focus of attention, not because they are essentially unimportant but 
because of the selective and prior importance of this one, singled out 
for consideration. It is singled out because, although basic in the life 
of the Church, it is overshadowed by other emphases and aspects. 

We should not assume that the committee which placed the topic 
on our agenda implied that the Church has no theology. For them as 


1For the meaning of the exposition in this paragraph see Ephesians 4:1-17. 
2See part III for possible means. 
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for us the Church already has a theology. Our Standards of Unity are a 
theological articulation and expression of Reformed Faith at its best. 
By suggesting that the Church be stimulated theologically, the committee 
did not imply that this heritage must be consigned to the limbo of 
forgotten things. Rather, it is implied that this is the base from which 
the Church operates. She cannot be stimulated theologically apart from 
this. Theological stimulation never can begin de novo in the Church 
with a past. And this past antedates not only us but even the Reformation, 
which itself was a theological stimulation of a past half-forgotten. 

Theological stimulation then means, first, a renewed effort at ap- 
propriation, not as something past and no longer true but as a vital part 
of a living present. Unless this past is understood and appropriated, how 
could the Church advance theologically? Theological stimulation means, 
to begin with, discovering how this past might be more effectively trans- 
mitted to the present. That there is a great illiteracy respecting it and 
in certain places disapprobation and discrediting as something passé 
cannot be gainsaid. Calvin called his magnum opus an institutio, an 
instruction. For him, the Church is the mother of all believers, who 
“conceives, bears, nourishes and instructs her children, who indeed, may 
never leave her school.”* The Church is a school having its own language 
and its own curriculum that must be learned before we can speak of 
curriculum and language revision. Theological stimulation should consist 
first of all of a renewed and intensified effort to transmit an inherited 
past to become a meaningful present. Theologically our situation is not 
completely: fluid. It roots in the past. 

Secondly, it means that existing thought-forms and patterns, all our 
thought and language about God in Jesus Christ, this whole precious 
heritage, should be constantly and honestly submitted to the free and 
umtrammeled searchlight of Scripture. It means that we are to live by 
our confessional faith of the sole authority of Scripture. Sola scriptura 
means that all our thought-forms and the language in which we express 
them, however good in themselves, should be tested by the criterion of 
biblical revelation. 

This too is part of our heritage that needs recapturing. The Roman 
Catholic Church in the system of Thomas Aquinas had frozen the 
relation of thought to revelation. Theology was conceived to be a sys- 
tematic and orderly arrangement, repetition, and transmission of revealed 
truth, which must not be questioned. Thomas Aquinas expressed it once 
for all in final, definitive form, the Roman Catholic Church authenticated 
it, and every one was to accept it as the faith under threat of excommuni- 
cation. Here theology is restricted to the transmission of a sacred deposit 


3Institutes IV, I, 4. 





legitimatized by the Roman hierarchy and taught as unerring truth to 
each succeeding generation. 

Against this Calvin and the Reformers reacted as a subversion of the 
proper relationship of revelation to theology. For them, the Church was 
gathered, defended, and preserved not by a system of thought but by 
the Son of God, through the Word and Spirit.t They were conscious 
as Rome was not that we have our treasure, also our theological treasure, 
“in earthen vessels, to show that the transcendent power belongs to God 
and not to us” (2 Cor. 4:7). Theological concepts, ideas, systems are 
not “infallible.” Only the Word of God as something man does not 
initiate, as something independent of all human efforts to understand 
and formulate, is “this infallible rule” of which the Belgic Confession 
speaks in Article VII. 

Theology is an ever-fresh speaking of God as revealed in Christ 
through the Holy Spirit. It is as Augustine said de divinitate ratio sive 
sermo, ® or as Coccejus put it, “a speaking of God, from God in His 
presence and to His glory.”* The Church does this in three distinct and 
distinguishable ways, all of them necessary for her “upbuilding.” 

She does so, (a) in her liturgy with the centrality of the Word, in 
sermon and sacraments. She does so as an outgrowth of this, (b) in 
the life and action of individual members confessing Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Savior in the whole scope of their existence. But she also 
does so in the critical self-examination of the language used by the 
Church in (a) and (b). Theology in this third sense is a self-testing 
of the language of the Church by the Church. All language which seeks to 
communicate ideas is human language and as human is never pure but 
always mixed with impurity, imperfection, and even error. Purity of 
the Word of God, as something which the Holy Spirit leads the Church 
to desire and strive for, imposes upon her the necessity of a “‘critical” 
theology as a service to the Gospel and to the well-being of the Church 
herself. Theology in this sense is not a dispensable option but a 
conditio sine qua non, without which the Church cannot be the Church 
of Jesus Christ. The truth will make her free from all falsehood, 
providing she submits to the leading of the Holy Spirit declaring and 
interpreting the Word of God to receptive believers. 

Theology is not an abstruse science incapable of comprehension by 
the believing congregation. Once upon a time it was a thrilling activity 
in the Church, loved as a service to God in which the members were 
privileged to participate. This ideal we must recapture that there might 
4See Heidelberg Catechism, question and answer 54. 


5De civ. Dei, VII. 
®Summa Theologia, 1669, I. 1. 




















be a joyful ana spontaneous (not a fearful and suspicious) theological 
activity to which God in his grace calls the Church as part of her service 
to him. In this sense theological activity is part of the liturgy of the 
Church. The writer of the Letter to the Hebrews speaks to the Lord of the 
Church as the liturgist of holy things (Hebrews 8:2). The Church must 
here also follow her Lord. That is her diakonia, her ministry. 

II 

We all realize, I am sure, that when the Church begins to be stimulated 
theologically, there will be violent opposition and criticism. See what 
has already been aroused by the beginning efforts of the theological 
commission, and more is to follow—and.understandably so. When people 
in the Church are asked to think about what they regard as their prized 
possessions, to enter critically into the sanctum sanctorum of their theo- 
logical constructs, to be led to question the validity of their thought-forms 
and patterns, they resent it. And the resentment is often bitter and vitupera- 
tive, indicative ot a basic insecurity and uncertainty about the things 
most certainly believed. 

This must be expected and partially endured in a Christian spirit. 
Paul came in for his share (and even our Lord) from those whose 
minds had stopped thinking about God’s gracious self-disclosure. If we 
love the Church and if we believe that her existence is threatened by 
a false devotion to what is not basic and central, we should not hesitate 
to do what the Holy Spirit moves us to do. Our minds and hearts, our 
hopes and fears should not be upon the resistance that will be generated 
but upon the God who calls us to be faithful, also and especially in our 
calling as theologians. Ultimately it is a question of God’s glory and the 
purity of his Word as the basis of the Church. 

Let me mention a few of these resistance groups. There are the 
pragmatists who insist that /ife is more important than theology. They 
want to be doers of the Word. For them theology is a fruitless quibbling 
about speculative matters, an idle and useless concern of theologians 
too anemic for a vigorous active life. For the pragmatist, theology has 
no relevance either for life or for preaching. They are right, if they 
mean that the content ot preaching is not theology but the gospel of 
Jesus Christ; but they are wrong in assuming that therefore theology 
has no relevance. 

There is another group, the togetherness. folk, who contend that 
theological stimulation will not be conducive to peace and harmony. 
Theological discussion, they maintain, engenders strife and hard feelings 
that mar and might even break the unity of the Church. If such were 
the net result of theological stimulation, we might hesitate with any 
proposals for contributing to such dire results. But I am convinced that 
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their fears are to be feared. In their fears they assume that the Church 
can endure even though it is not based on truth honestly arrived at and 
fearlessly affirmed. Truth, however, is sacred and its peremptory demand 
for honest obedience cannot be sloughed off by imaginary fears about 
the rending of the seamless robe of Christ. If church unity is so 
fragile a thing that theological discussion would disrupt it, it is not a 
unity on the basis of which she can vigorously function. Theological 
stimulation is a must for the Church if she is not to die for want of 
self-understanding and self-direction. 

Then, there are the /eave-well-enough-alone people, the a-theologians. 
They resist theological stimulation because they have no theology that 
might be stimulated. For them the Church and her message have no 
compelling theological basis. The Gospel for them has become an 
innocuous message of Rotarian good-will, not rooted in revelation. In 
their subconsciousness they have a dark foreboding of a vacuum, an 
awful abyss that abhors thinking, which they fear to face lest it swallow 
up what they think they possess. For the time being, keeping thinking 
at arm’s remove gives them security, which they would rather not have 
disturbed by embarrassing theological questions. Let well enough alone 
is their slogan. 

Then, there are the ax-grinders, those who resist not theological stimu- 
lation but theological stimulation of a certain kind. If theological stimu- 
lation is a matter of transmission in toto of a theology ready-made for 
consumption and digestion, which is their own theology, it will be 
heartily approved but not otherwise. The basic assumption underlying 
this position is that theology is not so much the intellectual articulation 
of the faith but its very form and substance, which has once-for-all been 
delivered to the saints. This must not be submitted to the questioning 
mind for consideration because that means the killing of the faith. 

I think we can sympathize with their concern but must point out that 
what we see here is a subtle transposition in which the mind has moved 
from an ultimate loyalty to the God who reveals himself in Jesus Christ 
to a secondary and derived loyalty, a theological formulation of the faith. 
If ever the Church needed theological stimulation, it is at this point, to 
make this basic distinction clear that the foundation of the Church of 
Jesus Christ is the Triune God of Revelation and not any system of 
thought however good. 

What characterizes all these groups is a fear or dislike of thinking 
about and articulation of the Christian faith, a fear and dislike that is 
quite general throughout the Church. Thinking is not an activity in which 
the Reformed Church has specialized. For almost half of the time of her 
existence in the states, she was dependent upon the Classis of Amsterdam, 
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which did the thinking for her. This dependent spirit has not even now 
been sloughed off. In our more distant past, another spirit prevailed, a 
spirit nurtured by classical culture, which suggested for the Church the 
office of the doctor ecclesiae. Learning, Calvin held, was not a foreign 
commodity or a hidden importation nor an idle pursuit for the Christian. 
Calvin realized as we do not that faith without knowledge is blind. Faith 
for him meant a rigorous search from and of Scripture for insight, clarity, 
and understanding. Has anyone in the Christian Church burned himself 
out more completely in this task than Calvin? 

Really, let us turn the tables on the fearful and insist boldly and 
loudly that any de-emphasis of the need for mature faith seeking insight 
and understanding should be considered heresy in the Reformed Church, 
a fifth column undermining the nature and function of faith. Credimus 
ut intelligamus must be our motto. The “upbuilding’” of the church is at 
stake. In all these resistance groups there is a slumbering dogmatism that 
needs to be exposed as a fraud. 

Let me parenthetically mention another slumbering dogma from which 
the Church needs to be awakened and liberated: the dogma that only 
ministers are guardians of the truth. There is an implicit clericalism in our 
church that is stifling the honest and free theological discussion which 
she desperately needs for her well-being. We forget that the Apostles 
were lay people described by their opponents as uncultured and common 
people.’ But these very people struggled with the process of under- 
standing this new manifestation of God in Jesus Christ. And, all through 
the centuries since, this process has continued, sometimes more creatively 
than at other times, but always as a necessity laid upon the Church grasped 
and made captive by the Word of God through the power of the Holy 
Spirit. 

What we need as a church is an awakening or rather an encouragement 
of talented lay people (and all of them have talents as gifts from Christ) 
to give their best thought to the understanding of the Christian Faith, 
which they as well as professional people profess as the truth of God 
about their life in time and in eternity. 

Ill 

In canvassing possible means of theological stimulation of the Church 
at large, we might first mention some already in existence or contemplated. 
The Theological Commission has begun its work auspiciously, even though 
it has already evoked opposition. Its continued efforts if not restrained 
will, I believe, increasingly encourage boldness of effort on the part of 
others. Its deliberations and publications will engender among us a new 


7The phrase is Anselm’s and means “We believe that we may know.” 
SActs 4:13. 
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day of serious theological study in the self-understanding of the Church. 
That there are differences of point of view among us is recognized and 
should be welcomed as desirable, providing, of course, it does not lead 
to mutual distrust and unsympathetic misunderstanding. 


Other committees, such as the Christian Action Committee, have from 
time to time brought before the church thought-provoking studies in the 
field of theological ethics. This sort of thing must be continued and 
encouraged, provided it is communicated to and studied by the constitu- 
ency at large. 


In addition to what is already done, I have a few suggestions for 
serious consideration, as possible creative means of theological stimulation. 
First, I suggest that General Synod should submit to serious and realistic 
scrutiny its modus operandi. Its present modus is that of listening to 
reports from boards, agencies, and institutions, adopting recommendations, 
often without thorough discussion and generally on the basis that brother- 
ly and peaceful affections must be cultivated lest the esprit de corps, as- 
sumed to be weak and anemic, die in the process of being concerned with 
basic theological problems. Judging by the history with which I am 
personally familiar, General Synod considers theology unimportant, ir- 
relevant, or dangerous. It I am right in characterizing the theological 
mood of General Synod, it should not surprise us that little appetite is 
aroused in the churches. 


I am in no way trying to suggest that what transpires at Synod is 
unimportant. I am saying that serious theological discussion by our 
highest judicatory is conspicuously absent. And if this is true of Synod, 
we cannot expect matters to be different at the grass-roots. Every report, 
e.g. of the theological commission, should have free and full discussion 
on the floor of Synod and even in our denominational paper. How else can 
we dramatize, in a good sense, the extreme importance of these matters? 
What General Synod relegates to the periphery will be considered peripher- 
al by the church at large. The question, however, cannot be suppressed 
whether by so doing we are not presuming to relegate the Holy Spirit, 
the Spirit of Truth, “the Lord and giver of Life” to the periphery. The 
Lord of the Church has promised his Spirit to lead her into the fulness 
of truth as it is in him. We should not resist the Spirit. 


Secondly, since this topic has been assigned for consideration by the 
seminaries, it might not be amiss to suggest that reform should begin at 
home. Please do not consider that an impertinent suggestion of an in- 
experienced neophyte in theological education.® The suggestion is not a 
critique of what has been done but a challenge to strive for greater effec- 


®The writer of this paper has served only one year on one of the faculties. 
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tiveness. As professional people we must always and constantly ask our- 
selves what we aim to do, what our declared objective is. To say that we 
are preparing young men to be ministers of God’s Word indicates the 
scope rather than the quality of our task. We prepare them by introducing 
them to biblical, historical, practical, and systematic theology and all that 
that implies. But in the course of such training we should not only pre- 
pare them to be members of a profession discharging its obvious functions, 
but also see that the theological task to which we have introduced them is 
considered a never-ending one. Each new generation must give itself 
afresh to the study of theology. We cannot do the job for them. Our 
task is to give them the spirit of continuous inquiry, not an accomplished 
result they must appropriate. The Gospel has a once-for-all-ness which 
theology never has. If we succeeded more fully than we do in engender- 
ing the spirit of continuous theological inquiry in the students we teach, 
such a spirit would become contagious in the life of the congregations 
they serve. 


I know that what I am suggesting will increase the inevitable tension 
which must characterize our labors. On the one hand, we must prepare 
these young men for passing their classical examinations creditably and, 
on the other hand, convince them that where the Church now stands 
theologically is not its final resting place. The tension should be cheer- 
fully accepted as part of our task as responsible servants of the church of 
Jesus Christ. Here we should not be men of little faith, but of great faith, 
trusting the Holy Spirit and continuously offering ourselves as channels 
of his operation. We certainly must continue to prepare them to be faith- 
ful ministers of the Word in the congregations they serve. The office to 
which they are ordained, however, does not limit their service to the 
congregation. Their ordination is for service to the Word of God for the 
whole church. And they must be encouraged to express themselves much 
more than is now the case. There will be some, like young colts being 
broken to harness, who will take the bit in their teeth and run. That must 
be patiently borne too as part of the process of their maturing. Here also, 
let us not forget that the Holy Spirit rules and overrules. 

To the end that there may be a denomination-wide organ for theo- 
logical discussion and writing, I want to make a suggestion which in a 
sense is out of place, since it lies outside of my field of responsibility. I 
would like to see the Reformed Review made into a journal published by 
the two seminaries as a cooperative venture, or, if not by the seminaries, 
then by an association or society of people drawn from all parts of the 
church speaking to the church. Such a journal published on a broader 
foundation than its present one would be a potent means for the theo- 
logical stimulation. f 
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The suggestion is not made as though the present Review has not, 
under present auspices, rendered very excellent service. It is the only 
organ in our denomination now in which serious theological discussion 
is carried on publicly. But even so, it is “sectional” and as such will not 
and cannot be considered as an organ for stimulating theology in the 
church at large. While its editorial policy has not been sectional, in the 
mind of the church it is viewed as an agency of one of our institutions 
for the expression of a point of view which is considered sectional. 

I know that the Review is well-enough established to be able to 
continue its present service and even to extend it. But the value of its 
service would be increased immeasurably if it were predicated upon a 
denominational basis. Only from such a base can be laid low the vicious 
assumption, not founded on fact, that the Reformed Church is two 
churches. For the good of our denomination we should do everything in 
our power to proceed upon the faith that the church is one, that there are 
no basic disagreements, that the one voice of Jesus Christ in the power of 
his Spirit is the only voice in the church. 

If Western Seminary is convinced that it needs the Reformed Review 
as an organ of promotion, and its issuance on a denominational basis for 
them is not possible, then I suggest that in addition there should be a 
journal for the whole church, published by a group of men from the West 
and the East, representing the whole church, composed of lay people as 
well as ministers, whose responsibility it will be to publish a journal 
devoted to a discussion of theological questions. To initiate such a ven‘ure, 
I would suggest that the General Synod underwrite or subscribe its bud- 
get. Our denominational paper cannot be such an organ of expression. 
The editorial policies of The Church Herald and of the venture here sug- 
gested are of necessity different and cannot serve the same function. 

In addition to the previous suggestion, I believe that the seminaries 
might pool their resources to publish periodically an extended monograph 
dealing with basic theological problems in a scholarly fashion. The oppor- 
tunity to publish a solid piece of theological thinking should be extended 
to all people in the Reformed Church as well as to others. There are in 
our denomination budding as well as mature theologians capable of 
serious and solid work, who now are stymied because our church offers 
no means of publishing scholarly work. To publish privately is always 
costly and therefore prohibitive. Men (and women too) who have talent 
and the urge to think and write on theological subjects should have readi- 
ly accessible a channel through which they may render a service. Sub- 
scriptions and some subsidization by the two seminaries and even by the 
colleges would sustain financially such a venture. Its editorial policy 
should give freedom of expression providing the work is scholarly and 
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honestly motivated. Moreover, the faculties of our educational institutions 
would be challenged by this possible channel of expression to more 
creative work than is now made public. 

Over and above all this, we need throughout the church “An Agency 
of Renewal,” such as the “evangelical academies” in Germany and 
“Kerk en Wereld” in the Netherlands. The name is relatively un- 
important, except as it ought to indicate what the function of such 
an agency is. What is needed throughout the church (not just on our 
seminary and college campuses) are places for lay people to meet, not 
for the purpose of becoming agents of promotion for the program of 
the church, but for serious consideration of what the theology of 
revelation is. We have been concerned and rightly so with the training 
of an “official” ministry. But we have not been concerned as a church 
with the training of lay people to be theologically-literate participants in 
her life and movement. Even the official lay leadership is woefully 
ignorant regarding basic theological matters. There is too little of a 
basic and realistic self-understanding of the church by the church of her 
nature and position in the world. 

Such an agency of renewal as here envisioned must not be conceived 
as a means of propaganda and promotion. I recognize that boards, 
institutions, and agencies in the church have need of such service. But 
what is needed is something other and more basic and prior. We do 
not lack for promotion but we do lack basic understanding of the 
uniqueness of the Church as a “divine” institution. And yet, I do 
discern in a number of lay people a kind of innocent premonition of the 
strategic importance of the Church, which they cannot articulate for 
want of a basic theology. 

To stimulate theologically the Church at large cannot be done 
globally. It must be done in a more decentralized fashion through 
creative centers of renewal in all parts of the Church and on a continuing 
basis, where lay people come together in the spirit of the fathers to 
study and clarify their thinking regarding the nature and function of the 
Church of Jesus Christ, as her response to biblical revelation. 

The lay people desired are not only the pious folk of well-meaning 
intentions but the best educated minds and the most active people in 
“secular” vocations. Too long has the Church neglected these persons 
to her own hurt. She has been afraid of them, anticipating that encourage- 
ment of their thinking might explode the status guo of the Church as a 
functioning institution in society. 

To be effective, such an agency must be predicated on complete free- 
dom of thought. Any attempt to bridle its utterance is foredoomed to 
failure from the point of view of the renewal of the Church. The spirit 
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in which such an agency is to be established and carried on must be one 
of trust, confidence, and above all, faith in the power of the Holy Spirit 
and the Gospel of Jesus Christ to lead our people into all truth. Whatever 
leadership this agency needs should come as much as possible from the 
lay people themselves. There are among us theologically-literate lay 
people, devoted to the Gospel and the Church, who could be used to 
direct democratically these breeding centers of renewal, striving to elicit 
a self-understanding of the Church by the Church, as life in the Spirit. 

It is best, I am sure, if the ordained clergy for the most part look 
on. They might be used on request as resource people or as those who 
assist in the preparation of study-guides, but not as official leaders or- 
ganizing and directing activities. The more completely it is run by lay 
people for lay people the better. If the suggestion appear bold, it is 
well to remember that God has often used lay people for reviving his 
Church. Tertullian, Cyprian, Calvin are cases in point. Accordingly, 
for its organization and administration, I suggest putting it in the 
Department of Lay Evangelism with a co-director who is a lay person. 
Under the aegis of this department an agency of renewal as here 
sketched could become a reality for the good of the church. 





























THE INSTITUTIONAL DILEMMA 


ALVIN J. POPPEN 


In his booklet, Toward a More Effective Ministry Through Missionary 
Institutions, R. P. Beaver notes that the single aim of the pioneers of the 
modern missionary movement was evangelism. Men went forth bearing 
the Gospel to those who had never heard it in order that their souls might 
be saved. Without thinking about it very much, and without trying to 
give a very thorough theological explanation for their actions, the ignor- 
ance and disease they met on every hand moved them to teach and heal 
as well as preach. The Bible in the language of the people, the school 
book, and the bag of medical supplies were accepted tools. Yet, as soon 
as the missionary reached behind him and took a little salve from his bag, 
as soon as he gathered a group around him to teach them how to read 
and to explain world geography, as soon as he began to print tracts for 
mass consumption, missionary institutions were born. 


Looking back to these early acts of Christian love, no one would doubt 
for a moment that they were consistent with the proper work of a Chris- 
tian missionary. The New Testament gives ample support to the rightness 
of healing in the name of Christ. Ignorance of geography, particularly 
in China, was a serious barrier to accepting the message which the bar- 
barians from the outer islands of the world came bearing to the Middle 
Kingdom. The schools, hospitals, and printing presses which began so 
humbly were intended both as means to the end of evangelism and as 
simple expressions of disinterested love. No distinction was made be- 
tween love and evangelism; these terms were practically interchangeable. 
There may have been a distinction between evangelism which appealed 
primarily to the inner man and the evangelism which appealed to his 
physical and mental needs, but all of this was surely evangelism. 


When the founders passed on, they left institutions behind them. 
Beaver notes that very soon the printing press, the school, and the hospital 
were the identifying marks of the Protestant mission. From then until 
now there have been those who questioned the propriety of carrying on 
any work except that which could be most obviously considered evangel- 
istic. Yet the basic question then as now which lurks beneath the surface 
of any discussion of missionary institutions is, “What constitutes the 
missionary task”? Most of us would hasten to answer, ‘“To confront men 
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with Jesus Christ.” But then we must ask still further, “How are men 
confronted with Jesus Christ?” Without presuming to limit the ways in 
which God may act if he wishes, we may simply observe that usually 
Jesus Christ confronts men through the personality of other men, by the 
power of the Holy Spirit. Most of the problems concerning the value 
of missionary institutions point to the fact that whereas once the per- 
sonality of men served as a vehicle for divine activity, or at least prom- 
ised such activity, now given other vehicles and different conditions, not 
as much real evangelism is taking place as was hoped. The work of the 
Holy Spirit seems to be absent, but the buildings and structure of the 
institutions still remain. 

So the blame can be fixed squarely upon the Holy Spirit! All we 
need to do is to be faithful in carrying out the programs that have been 
begun for us; the results are in the hands of God. There is a comfort 
in this analysis which is a needed consolation to most missionaries at some 
time or other, and to those who labor faithfully in areas of scant harvests, 
it may be the only right attitude. What more doth the Lord require. . . ? 

Who is to know when the years of preparation shall begin to bear 
fruit? Who is to say that even the Holy Spirit did not require a long 
and tedious ministry? On the other hand, is it not asking too much of 
God, insisting on too great a miracle, to fail to use our own best thinking 
and careful strategy in determining where and how our efforts can be 
most effective? 

Much good thinking has gone into the dilemma of the institutions. 
In 1927, Roland Allen published his stimulating book, The Spontaneous 
Expansion of the Church and Causes Which Hinder It. That Allen was 
some thirty years ahead of his time can be seen by the prominence now 
being given to this book and his other writings. Donald Anderson 
McGavran’s The Bridges of God (1955) is something of a sequel to 
Allen. Both men contend that the approach of Christianity which must 
depend upon mission stations and institutions is not only unscriptural but 
is ineffective in winning converts. By encumbering the spontaneous life 
and witness of the indigenous church with elaborate and expensive 
institutions, the traditional mission compound-hospital-school actually is 
a hindrance to the spread of Christianity. These are the additions of 
white-Western culture which are not necessarily indigenous to Christianity. 

The well-known volume, Re-thinking Missions, A Layman'’s Inquiry 
After One Hundred Years, published in 1932, posed some searching 
questions about both higher education and medical work. Concerning 
the former, the report made four points. First, it deplored the educational 
mediocrity of Christian institutions, and expressed concern over subordin- 
ating the educational to the religious objective. Second, it noted that 
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institutions could not be expected to pass into the hands of nationals 
unless their foreign-ness were removed. Third, it deplored the policy of 
American mission boards of making faculty appointments of Western 
faculty members from abroad, suggesting instead that the ultimate choice 
be left with the college authorities on the scene. Fourth, it noted that 
the greatest weakness was the lack of unity in administration. Lack of 
central authority was causing many institutions to lose their reputation. 
Some were no longer a credit to the Christian cause.1 

As far as medicine was concerned, the Hocking Report noted and 
commended a shift away from the hospital to evangelism of a direct 
nature. The opinion was expressed that “medical missions in themselves 
represent the essentials of the Christian enterprise.”? For some reason, 
no doubt theological, the attitude of this report assumed that combining 
evangelism and healing was taking an unfair advantage of the patient! 
In passing, it should be mentioned that the International Missionary 
Council, meeting at Tambaran in 1938, rejected this fear, and stated 
positively that while no one should be deprived of his religious liberty, 
the fact that medical work is a form of evangelism should not be for- 
gotten. Rather, medical personnel are obliged to evangelize by the spoken 
word. 

The most helpful summary of the work already done along the line 
of institutional strategy is the Beaver booklet already mentioned. We do 
not wish simply to reproduce what he has already done, except to note 
that he mentions several other commissions and conferences which faced 
the institutional dilemma: Jerusalem, Madras (Tambaran), Whitby, 
Willingen, the Lindsay and Corley Commissions—all struggled with the 
same problem. Nor was Beaver’s book the last. Since it appeared in 
1953, the International Review of Missions has repeatedly carried articles 
dealing with phases of the institutional problem. By way of generalization, 
it appears that most of the later articles are seeking a middle ground 
between the old ways which brought about problems and the radical 
approach of Allen and McGavran which, if followed logically, would 
solve the difficulties of most institutions by doing away with them. That 
the Allen-McGavran thesis is unrealistic is supported by one of the 
most careful students of missions, who writes: 

There are many missionaries in many places who have worked on 
the Roland Allen and McCavran formulas of evangelism without 
institutional services, but have had discouraging results. The Holy 
Spirit does not guarantee numbers if we refrain from serious healing 
and teaching. Some of the most effective evangelism has been done 


1William Ernest Hocking (Chairman), Re-thinking Missions, A Laymen's Inquiry 
After One Hundred Years (New York: Harpers, 1932), pp. 177-179. : 
2Ibid., p. 199. 
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with, some in and through schools and medical work. The Allen and 
McGavran criticisms are perhaps more important than their assumptions 
and rather vague recommendations for positive action.* 


Is there an effective means of restoring the vitality and effectiveness 
of existing institutions, and a sensible policy which will prevent new 
institutions from outliving their usefulness? In asking this, we do well 
to remember that there is scarcely anything—a church, a small clinic, a 
Bible class, even a mission committee—which cannot assume some of 
the problems of institutions. Thus, while we direct our attention pri- 
marily toward educational institutions and occasionally toward medical 
work, the others are not to be excluded from our concern. 


In trying to find an answer to the above, let us note briefly specific 
problems which are generally true. 


Institutions cost money, and this is one of the most pressing problems. 
Without help from outside church sources, the cost of maintaining a first- 
rate college or hospital is so great that it can easily absorb a large share 
of the missionary budget. Shortage of funds is bound to be reflected 
in a decline in quality. In some places, colleges have increased enrollment 
in order to meet expenses through increased fees. Surely this is one of 
the worst ways to meet the problem from the Christian point of view! 
When the student body grows out of proportion to the faculty, the 
Christian witness of the faculty is so diffused and the faculty so over- 
worked that there is little opportunity for evangelism. This is particularly 
true because opportunities in institutional evangelism arise most frequently 
out of the ordinary, subtle contacts of everyday life. Adequate time and 
personal friendship are imperative. 


The other alternative to high cost is government subsidy. When the 
state is hostile to Christianity, the support of a Christian institution can 
cause severe hardship or entorce compromise. But even when the state 
is neutral or tavorable to the aims of Christian education, state subsidy 
has its price which must be paid in the content of the curriculum, the 
ratio of Christians to non-Christians in the faculty and student body, and 
other restrictions. No government could be more friendly to the work 
of a Christian college than the government of Hong Kong, for example. 
But even there, the fact that government educational standards prohibit 
granting credit for a unique and distinctly Christian series of courses 
requirea of each student causes such widespread resentment among non- 
Christian students that the value of the program is damaged at the 
outset. In the race to meet government approval and its financial rewards, 
the cause of evangelism can easily suffer. 


8M. Searle Bates, to the writer. 
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A further problem which comes with high cost is that it precludes 
the withdrawal of foreign support and retards local church control. If the 
Church can begin to grasp the meaning of the Whitby theme, ‘Partnership 
in Obedience,” the church in traditionally aid-receiving areas may come 
to feel less troubled about accepting help from those whose share in 
the “Partnership” may rightly be to give help. But until that time, 
dependence upon foreign capital is likely to remain a sensitive spot in 
the body of the non-Western Church. Nor do healthy endowment and 
lovely buildings guarantee that institutions will continue to be effective 
servants of Christ. Following the Chinese revolution, one ex-China 
missionary wrote that they had expected that the hospitals and schools 
had the best chance for survival, and that the local churches would succumb 
first. “How wrong we were!”, he said, noting that it was the local 
fellowship which alone would survive if the Chinese Church continued 
to exist.* 


In addition to the financial expense of institutions, the cost in lives 
is even greater. In 1953, it was recorded that over 50% of the mission- 
aries of churches affiliated with the NCCCUSADFM® were actively 
engaged in work that could definitely be classified as institutional. Of the 
remainder said to be engaged in evangelism, it was certain that a good 
share of time was spent in administrative detail. Some observers guess 
that 80% of the present total Protestant missionary force of 42,250 are 
actually engaged in carrying out programs of institutions. The final 
result is that not very many missionaries are actually engaged in evangel- 
ism as it is usually understood. Yet evangelism is the basic reason for 
the Church’s mission. Sapping the energies of the missionary effort are 
the immobile institutions, tied to their foundations and unable to move 
where the Holy Spirit directs. The same 1953 report noted that in India 
and Pakistan, with about 24,000 congregations, there were no less than 
2428 institutions, or an average of about one institution to every ten 
congregations.? Any expectation of ever having local congregations bear 
such a heavy load, either in finances or personnel, is surely dim. Even 
a partial attempt could strangle their own extension work. With such a 


4Ralph A. Ward, “Do Institutions Ruin Missions?”, The Christian Century, 
November 14, 1951, pp. 1305-1307. 
5National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America, 
Division of Foreign Missions. The length of this alphabet-soup title seems 
indicative of the problem. 

642,250 marks the total world Protestant missionary force as of July, 1960. About 
65% are from North America, and of these only 38% are affiliated with the 
NCCCUSADFM. See Occasional Bulletin, Missionary Research Library, No- 
vember 23, 1960. 
7™R. Pierce Beaver and Constant H. Jacquet, Jr.. “Some Background Information 
for the Study Conference on Missionary Institutions, Buck Hill Falls, Pa., 
December 8 and 9, 1953.” (Mimeographed). 
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permanently necessary tie to Western aid, and until the West comes to 
understand the real meaning of “Partnership in Obedience,” with this 
aid is sure to come some measure of foreign control. It is likely that 
these venerable monuments to the past will serve to confirm the suspicion 
that Christianity is a transplanted Western religion. 


A closely related limitation of institutions is that an institution can 
exist only with the framework and political organization of a nation 
which is in sympathy with what it is doing. If the church is centered 
around her stations and hospitals and schools, such a catastrophe as the 
Chinese experienced can destroy it. There is, of course, no way to destroy 
the Church of Jesus Christ. But at the same time, it is certainly unwise 
to link that Church too closely to an earthly organization. 


Still another problem is that the institution is likely to minister to 
the class of people who can afford its services. It will always be a 
temptation, and perhaps a justifiable one, to seek to put an institution 
solidly on its feet by catering at least in part to those who will provide 
enough income to permit the service of the poor. But again may we 
learn from the experience of China, where some felt that the institutions 
were a projection of the West and catered especially to the Chinese 
bourgeoisie. 


The most obvious difficulty is left to the last. Institutions by nature 
are immobile. The buildings cannot be moved around. Instead, people 
must come to them. But as McGavran points out, very often the same 
energy which goes inte an institution with little evangelistic success could 
reap great rewards but a few hundred miles away, if only it could be 
transferred. Instead, both personnel and sending boards tend to develop 
a loyalty to set patterns and institutions which ought only be given to 
Christ. With such inflexibility, creativity and new areas must always labor 
to prove themselves worthy of attention, while time-worn patterns and 
fields of service trodden more or less fruitlessly for decades carry with 
them the sanctity of the tried and therefore true. Yet ours is an age 
when the opportunity not grasped today may well not be there tomorrow. 


There is no easy answer to all these difficulties. The Beaver study 
suggests fifteen points by which to lead the way to a new policy. Three 
seem particularly worth noting. First, the witness of the Church is to 
the whole man. Second, all things, including the institutions themselves, 
must point toward and be held in subjection to that witness. Third, 
institutions must be an example of Christian brotherhood. In trying to 
find a meaningful place in the mission of the Church for institutions, it 
may be helpful to apply each of these in turn to educational and medical 
institutions. 
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First, if the Church is to witness to the whole man in education, then 
religion cannot be an extra-curricular matter. Instead it must be woven 
into the very fabric of the school; her curriculum, her philosophy, and 
at least a good share of her faculty. Too often the only thing which makes 
a college deserving of the label “Christian,” be it at home or abroad, is 
the fact that it was started by the churches, is still more or less supported 
by them, has a course or two in Bible, a somewhat compulsory chapel, 
and one or two quaint prohibitions not shared by more wicked secular 
schools. Christian education is much more than this. The crucial question 
is a vocational one, “Education for what?’ The Laymen’s Inquiry was on 
the right track, it seems to me, when it insisted that academic concerns 
should take precedence over religious concerns, because I presume they 
were objecting to a Bible-school atmosphere where every bit of subject 
matter is made to serve the bald and verbal evangelism. Such is not 
education, but indoctrination. The pulpit must rightly be distinguished 
from the classroom lecturn; there is a proper place for each, for it is as 
odious to proclaim ‘““Thus saith the Lord!” in the classroom as it is 
to discourse learnedly on the psychology of religious experience in the 
pulpit. But if the Laymen’s Inquiry was suggesting that religion has no 
place in subject matter for the classroom, but should instead be available 
if the student wished to come to chapel or go to Bible class, then this 
was a betrayal of the Christian vocation. Sir Walter Moberly, in his 
magnificent book, The Crisis in the University, points out that we have 
failed to direct education to the right ends. The only solution is to 
restore the communication between the student and the Christian faith 
and turn the university into a community of inquiry into the meaning 
of faith. A Christian college, particularly one in a non-Christian culture, 
ought to be anything but a sheltered community. It should stand with 
arms open to the world, holding forth a penetrating Gospel which 
welcomes all comers. This demands both a high level of intellectual 
competence and a deep Christian commitment from Christian faculty. 
It demands that Christian students dare to take their Christianity into 
the classroom and dormitory discussion, and not choose to keep it quiet 
until it is time to pray in the protective circle of fellow Christians. If 
Christianity is to have a valid witness on any campus, secular or Christian, 
it will demand an honesty of inquiry, a strength of purpose, and a 
willingness to listen and discuss appreciatively with all who seek, and 
their name is legion! 


There is an almost indefinable something in the atmosphere of a 
living Christian college which can communicate a philosophy of life 
which is distinctly different from any other. Surely there is not a Christian 
physics and a secular physics. But there is a Christian reason for learning” 
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physics and a secular reason for learning it. The basic question of 
Christian education is ‘Education for What?’’ Furthermore, there is no 
arts course which can be taught without communicating a view of life 
which is essentially religious. Just what religion is taught will depend 
upon the teacher. Nor is this confined to a distinctly Christian institution. 
It is difficult to see how a Christian missionary could find a better oppor- 
tunity to communicate his own faith to those who would otherwise not 
hear the Gospel than by teaching in a government college or university. 
Direct evangelism, of course, is ruled out in his classroom. Though some 
do it, it is essentially dishonest to so misuse the trust placed in one. But 
the ultimate goal of evangelism need not suffer. By being what he is, if 
indeed he is a good specimen of Christian man, he will daily communicate 
the Gospel by which he lives. In his treatment of students, his own 
discipline, his concern for persons even at his own expense, in his sense 
of purpose, and most of all in the religious view of life which permeates 
the content of his teaching, he will be able to communicate. And in the 
personal, out-of-classroom friendship he is able to develop with his 
students, the gateway to direct, frank evangelism will be opened wide. 


It is right at this point, it seems to me, that the Allen-McGavran 
approach does not appreciate the opportunities of institutions. The 
same must be said of mission boards which tend to withdraw their 
interest when the open connection between church and institution is 
removed or lacking. The tendency is to forget that man is not separable, 
but rather a totality of personality, a living soul in the Hebraic sense of 
the word, whenever he is confronted by Christ. To flit simply about the 
world hitting the high spots with the essence of the Gospel ignores the 
wholeness of the person. It is impossible to isolate the religious side 
of a man from the rest of him. The secular institution does not fulfill 
the second requirement we have set, in that all things do not subject 
themselves to the Christian witness. But this does not mean that the 
Christian teaching in such a school cannot do so. Nor is this oppor- 
tunity limited to Christians affiliated with mission boards. 


For a new approach, and one which attempts to fulfill all three of 
the above requirements, the kind of work being attempted in Chung 
Chi College in Hong Kong, a recently developed school under the 
sponsorship of the United Board for Higher Education in Asia but which 
also receives substantial aid from government, may be worth noting. 
The enrollment has been held under 600, both in order to strengthen 
the academic life and to maintain the Christian influence. Sixty-five 
percent of the faculty are Christian, something less than forty percent 
of the students, although the percentage of active Church members is 
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considerably lower. The Christian witness is being upheld chiefly 
through the unique “Philosophy of Life” course previously alluded to. 
While theoretically effective, it is a temptation to regard philosophy of 
life as a department, and not as a lifeblood which must permeate every 
facet of the academic discipline to be effective. When the three re- 
quirements mentioned are more adequately met, the results for evangelism 
are sure to be more heartening. One writer suggests that for a distinctly 
Christian witness in a Christian college, two-thirds of the teaching staff 
should be Christian; that there should be no more than a one to twenty 
faculty-student ratio, and that one-half to two-thirds of the student body 
should be in residence.® These are high ideals; yet all of them can be 
and are being met in places where the Christian witness still falls short. 
In such cases, the failure is almost sure to be a personal failure by the 
missionaries concerned. In all fairness, it should also be stated that a 
missionary’s opportunities to fail are considerably greater than his chances 
of success. He comes bearing a religion he is asking others to accept 
in preference to their own. Thus he himself is expected to be the living 
demonstration of his professed religion, pure and undefiled. 

As I write this, an example of this lofty expectation comes to mind 
from this very morning. The chapel speaker was glowingly introduced 
as an outstanding graduate of Cambridge University, a splendid oarsman, 
engineer, and now cleric. Shortly into his sermon, bored students studying 
for examinations and conversing with each other roused him to an 
explosion of temper. After angrily accusing someone of not listening, he 
continued to preach; but from then on all words fell on deaf ears. In 
a Christian culture students might well have resented him personally; 
but their opinion of the Christian faith would probably not have been 
much affected. But in Hong Kong, as a Westerner in clerical garb, he 
proved a negative witness and reflected more on his faith than himself. 

Surely no one regretted the error more sincerely than the preacher 
himself, but the experience is marked down in 500 minds as another 
example of how Christianity does not practice what it preaches. That all 
Christians should be examples of Christian love and brotherhood goes 
without saying, but the problem is the awful humanness of Christians. 
More than twenty-five years ago J. H. Oldham said: 

If you ask what place evangelism has in the school, the answer 
depends upon what kind of school. When you have a school or 
college where the staff is united in a single purpose to apprehend 
and live the life of love in Christ’s name, then evangelism and 


8At least one student confessed that although he called himself a Christian, he 
had only been in a church once: the day he was baptised! 

Percival Speer, “Christian Higher Education in the New India,” International 
Review of Missions, Vol. 40, pp. 86-93. 
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education become merely expressions of a single, unified life .. . 
At no point is the individual Christian teacher, any more than the 
Christian in any other sphere, exempt from the responsibility of 
bearing witness in life and word to the faith that is in him, and 
by which he lives.1° 


Those who fail to see man as a unity will no doubt also think that 
it is time to do away with Christian medical work. Christian hospitals 
generally were begun when no other facilities were available. Now 
that government medical facilities are frequently as good or better than 
those supported by the Church, that motivation is often lacking. Those 
facilities which no longer serve their unique purpose should be handed 
over to other agencies. On the other hand, let us recognize that there 
is a close tie between man’s spiritual health and his physical health. 
The healing of the Gospel is still necessary. Most of the time this can 
come before the person is sick, but in some cases it may be possible to 
maintain a Christian witness in the hospitals even though Christian money 
and staff are not needed any more. But Christians will still have a 
unique mission in medicine. An elderly missionary doctor tells me each 
time I see him that more than one-half of his patients have nothing 
organically wrong with them, but in his words ‘“They haven’t got a 
scrap of faith!’ The doctor who can open the door to health for the 
whole man is sorely needed in every society. Further, specialized care 
through T.B. sanatoria, leprosy centers, and psychiatric hospitals are 
still needed. Christians have unique contributions to make as well in 
preventive medicine and family planning. 

In all this discussion of ministering to the whole man, it is a good 
thing to remember that Jesus Christ was a preacher, an evangelist, a 
teacher, and a physician. Yet he never distinguished among his many 
roles. He was always Jesus, the One who had compassion upon those in 
any kind of need and the power to fill that need. It is not even possible 
to tell when Jesus is preaching, when teaching, when healing, when 
saving souls. You only know that when he finished, all of these had 
taken place. 

Briefly, we now look more closely at the second principle, namely 
that all the work of missions, including the institutions themselves, must 
point toward and be held in subjection to the witness of the whole man. 

One thing that this means is that no institution is an end in itself. 
The school or hospital which no longer provides a Christian witness 
must be cut off. It will still do the same work it is doing, for all likeli- 
hood the reason for difficulty is that it has grown too large for the 


10J. H. Oldham, “Education and Evangelism” (Pamphlet), The Auxiliary Move- 
ment, London, 1934. 
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supporting -churches to handle. Then we should give thanks for the 
good work that has been done, encourage Christians to take jobs there, 
even send missionary personnel if requested in order to maintain a 
. distinctly Christian witness in a secular setting. Due to the institution’s 
church-related background it is not likely to be hostile to Christian work. 
But we ought to stop remembering past traditions and turn the financial 
support of the Church in other directions. 

This is sure to conflict with loyalties to the institution. Yet anyone 
who insists upon the preservation of an institution for its historic and 
traditional value has forgotten the very reason which no doubt lay behind 
that institution’s founding. This attitude is a common contributor to 
immobility. An interesting report in The International Review of Missions 
by a China missionary soon after his expulsion has some wise words on 
this: 

Is there not a deep irony in the implementation under Communist 
auspices of some of the plans of the United Boards for Christian 
Colleges in China for uniting adjacent colleges—which we did not 
implement earlier because of local and denominational and institutional 
prejudices and loyalties? Roland Allen ought to be read again . . .11 
How thorough this destruction of tradition has been was never quite 

clear to me until I happened to ask a student, recently come from the 
mainland, where he had gone to Middle School. His reply: “St. John’s 
University, Shanghai—that’s what it used to be.” 


The problems faced by medical work are similar. As one doctor put 
it, “Missions: are often seen as an agency for educational and medical 
services, rather than having an evangelistic purpose.” He cited his own 
frustration as a doctor between his two roles, physician and evangelist. 
The temptation is either to become a dedicated doctor who ignores his 
evangelistic responsibility, or to be a pill and iodine dispenser who 
manages to do a good job of preaching. His own feeling was that 
medical work is often far more expensive than its value as an evangelistic 
effort would justify.1? 

But too much emphasis can be put upon cost. If there is a chance 
of losing an effective school or hospital through radical change in govern- 
ment or excessive growth, it does not necessarily follow that it is a poor 
investment. We must be concerned about the total impact of the Church's 
mission, and we must judge each case by its effectiveness in evangelism. 
McGavren tells of an Indian mission station, complete with babyfold 
and hospital, which has been carried on for over a hundred years and 


11°A China Missionary, First Thoughts on the Debacle of Christian Missions in 
China,” International Review of Missions, Vol. 40, pp. 411-420. 

12Stanley G. Browne, ‘Medical Missions at the Crossroads,” International Review . 
of Missions, Vol. 43, pp. 278-288. 
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now expends about $10,000 per year. Its total Christian community 
numbers 293. Yet this station is still staffed with foreign personnel, partly 
due no doubt to the high cost and large share of foreign capital needed. 
Another missionary points out that there are two ends from which to 
see the value of schools and hospitals; the giving and the receiving. On the 
giving end, mission boards see the value of schools for providing a 
literate membership and ot hospitals as a means of evangelism. But on 
the receiving end, nationals in some areas see the high proportions of 
effort and personnel which is devoted to education and conclude that 
education is a duty of the Christians, something they have a right to 
expect from the mission. As for medical service, it appears to be a main 
duty of the missionary society. He notes that at any time it is bad for 
the tail to wag the dog, but it is worse when it is possible to see no 
organic connection between the tail and the dog. Then people naturally 
conclude that the tail is the most important thing.'® 

It seems to be a fair criticism of institutional missionary work that 
it tends to put the cart before the horse. Rather than attempting to begin 
with faith in order that good works may follow, it tends to begin with 
good works and hopes that these will lead to faith. Not only does this 
violate the second principle, but it suggests that only when one is 
educated and able to teach or heal may he too have a full share in 
Christian mission. The tendency is to try to redeem the life situation 
with hopes thereby to redeem lives. All of us would probably agree 
that this is a backward approach. The dilemma is how to avoid it and 
still remain true to our Christian conscience. 

Finally, it is fundamental that the Christian representatives must be 
examples of Christian love and brotherhood, whether in or out of insti- 
tutions. No amount of interdenominational progress or ecumenical 
enterprise, no creativity nor astute policy making will ever be a substitute 
for the living, individual concern of the Christian person. God still 
speaks through human personality. Whether in masses or to individuals, 
the gospel reaches out to persons one by one. The person is still all- 
important. 

Kenneth Scott Latourette, in an article entitled ‘‘Re-thinking Missions 
After Twenty-Five Years,” states that regardless of the changes in time 
or policy, Christians still are obligated to meet needs where they are 
in the name of Jesus Christ. The dilemma of missionary institutions is 
to determine what and where and how they are needed. 


18]bid. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


The Gospel Miracles, by Ronald 
S. Wallace, Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1960. Pp. 
160. $3.50. 


Recently I have read books of ser- 
mons by Brunner, Barth, and Thielicke. 
In these sermons I have noted a simplic- 
ity of language and an awareness on the 
part of the preacher of the questions he 
could expect from his parishioners. Al- 
though the content was rooted in a 
theological framework, this theology was 
shown to be relevant to the present. 
The same can be said of the sermons 
of Dr. Wallace. 


Dr. Wallace has the neat facility of 
noting the reactions of the people of 
the first century, and then showing us 
that the same reaction is present today. 
Let me explain. In the discussion on the 
Gadarene demoniac, he points out that 
a man’s wealth was reckoned by the 
number of pigs that he owned. In 
spite of the fact that there was a serious 
delinquency problem within that com- 
munity, and Christ faced that problem, 
the great worry was about the pigs. 
Even with a minimum of imagination 
one can move from the first to the 
twentieth century and note that our 
emphasis is often on pigs instead of 
people. 

In a sermon on the man with the 
withered hand, the writer notes the 
implications of that withered hand for 
the economic life of this man. The 
withered hand represented for this man 
the threat of poverty. His being healed 
by Jesus in the synagogue on the sab- 
bath day may well lead to a fuller 
realization that what is done in church 
on Sunday is related to that which is 
done the rest of the week. At this 
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point religion may well have political 
implications and we ought not to over- 
look them. 

The minister, busy in his own pulpit 
every Sunday, doesn’t get many oppor- 
tunities to hear what others are saying 
in their pulpits. It certainly is to his 
advantage to read the sermons of con- 
temporary preachers. It will not only 
stimulate his own thinking, but also 
give him a realization that he must be 
aware of his people’s needs in order to 
preach to them effectively. He will get 
some idea of the questions that are 
being asked. In this area Dr. Wallace's 
work will be a real stimulant. 

LAMBERT J. PONSTEIN 


Index to Periodical Literature on 
the Apostle Paul, by Bruce M. 
Metzger, Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1960. Pp. v-183. $4.00. 


Dr. Metzger is rendering an invalu- 
able service to scholars by his proposed 
six-volume series of New Testament 
Tools and Studies, a long-needed and 
much-appreciated project. The initial 
volume treats the literature on the 
Apostle Paul, cataloguing 2987 articles 
in fourteen languages from 114 period- 
icals and journals from the first year of 
publication through 1957. The material 
is classified according to Bibliographical 
Articles, Historical Studies on the Life 
of Paul, Critical Studies of the Pauline 
Literature, Pauline Apocrypha, Theologi- 
cal Studies, and The History of the 
Interpretation of Paul and His Work. 

While the nature of the articles to a 
great extent determined the catagories, 
a broader classification would have been 
beneficial. Too much is compressed ~ 








under Miscellaneous Studies (123) in 
section II and under General (172) in 
section V. One could have wished for 
some category on the background of 
Pauline thought, the inclusion of articles 
on work at various cities with a sub- 
head under Paul’s missionary journeys, 
some room for the status of Paul and 
the various roles (pastor, spiritual 
counselor, church organizer, cooperator, 
interpreter, apostle and rabbi, priest, 
businessman, artisan, citizen, and Chris- 
tian) he assumed under personality and 
appearance with a more inclusive head- 
ing, and an extended grouping of 
theological studies. A more exhaustive 
cross referencing would have helped. 
Such criticisms, however, do not detract 
from the great debt owed Dr. Metzger 
for this work. 
VERNON H. Kooy 


The Old Testament View of 
Revelation, by James G. S. S. 
Thomson, Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Co., 1960. Pp. 107. 
$2.50. 


It would scarcely seem useful to 
have yet another book added to the 
growing list dealing with the “Scripture 
problem,” yet there is a place for this 
one because it goes beyond dogmatic 
treatment into the heart of the Bible 
itself. Dr. Thomson evidences no little 
competence as a biblical theologian and 
exegete as he explores the vital words 
and concepts conveying the Old Testa- 
ment teaching concerning the divine 
revelation it contains. The author appar- 
ently feels very sympathetic with the 
viewpoint of Th. C. Vriezen (An Out- 
line of Old Testament Theology, 1958), 
who insists that “the Old Testament is 
to be looked upon as the record of the 
divine revelation itself” (p. 106), and 
is not to be explained in terms of 
purely natural development. 

Much of the discussion in this book 
is duplicated in the biblical theologies, 
but it has some independent value. 
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Chapter One defines the idea of revela- 
tion in the Bible’s own terms; the next 
thrée chapters discuss the modes of 
revelation (dreams, visions, the Spirit, 
prophets, the law, the divine names, the 
Word, etc.); the two closing chapters 
form a kind of appendix in which some 
of the leading attributes of God are 
elaborated. By far the most original 
(and valuable) material is contained in 
Chapter Four (“The Word of the 
Lord”), where the author provides an 
illuminating exegesis of those passages 
in Jeremiah which most poignantly set 
forth the prophet’s self-consciousness as 
an instrument of divine revelation 
(1:1ff; 5:13f; 15:1ff; 20:7ff; 23:28ff; 
36; 37:3ff; 38:14; 42:1ff). As a foot- 
note explains, this chapter is based on 
the author’s Tyndale Lecture, The Word 
of the Lord in Jeremiah (London, 
1959). There is very little to be criti- 
cized in Thomson’s | straightforward 
treatment of the above passages, or in 
the work as a whole, although one feels 
at times that certain problems (e.g., the 
revelatory self-consciousness of the 
“false-prophets”) has been dealt with 
in too cursory a fashion. 
SIMON J. DE VRIES 


The Heavenly Guest, by H. E. 
Dana, Nashville: Broadman Press, 
1943. Pp. 152. $1.00. 


The Self-Interpretation of Jesus, 
by William Owen Carver, Nash- 
ville: Broadman Press, Pp. 181. 
$1.25. 


These two books are from a new 
religious paperback series called “Broad- 
man Starbooks.” At present there are 
eight books in the series, priced from 
$1.00 to $1.50 each. One is happy to 
see religious books in a price range 
that will make them available to a large 
number of people. 

The Heavenly Guest is an expository 
analysis of the Gospel of John, with a 
1943 copyright. The author thinks it 
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is not likely that the apostie John, out 
of his personal reminiscences, super- 
naturally refreshed by the Holy Spirit, 
wrote his own original account of the 
life of Christ, but rather that the Fourth 
Gospel is based principally upon an 
original oral tradition. This is called 
the Ephesian tradition. Since John lived 
in Ephesus from about 68-98 A.D., it 
is supposed that he was the most potent 
influence in the development of the 
Ephesian tradition and was at least 
closely connected with the composition 
of the Fourth Gospel. 


The difference between this Gospel 
and the synoptics is often pointed out. 
Concerning the record of the passion 
and resurrection of Christ he observes: 
“The viewpoint is entirely different. 
The Synoptics present the passion from 
the standpoint of irresistible develop- 
ments in human experience. The Fourth 
Gospel sees it as the unfolding of a 
divine plan” (pp. 123-124). 


At various places problems of inter- 
pretation are discussed, but not in a 
dogmatic manner. The writer is diligent 
in noting John’s emphasis upon Christ 
as the incarnate Son of God. The out- 
line and the brief discussion of each 
passage could be helpful for expository 
preaching or for a layman’s Bible 
study, but the minister wil! seek a more 
thorough exposition. A topical index 
and a Scripture index add to the use- 
fulness of this book. 


The Self-Interpretation of Jesus pre- 
sents situations in the life of Jesus 
when he clearly revealed his conception 
of himself and his relation to God. In- 
cluded in these studies are the first 
recorded words of Jesus in the temple, 
his baptism, temptations, sermon in 
Nazareth, Sermon on the Mount, Peter’s 
confession, John 12, John 13-17, and 
the commissioning of his followers. 

This book, too, could be helpful for 
Bible study. The exposition here is also 
sketchy, but contains many good obser- 
vations which could be sermon-starters. 








Both of these books are by Southern 
Baptists, are evangelical and _ easily 
understood, but are not to be regarded 
as outstanding. 

J. ROBERT STEEGSTRA 


The Letters to Timothy, Titus 
and Philemon, by William Barclay, 
Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1960. Pp. vii-324. $2.50. 


This is another volume in The Daily 
Bible Study Series, published originally 
under the auspices of the Church of 
Scotland. The series aims “to make 
the results of modern scholarship avail- 
able to the general reader in a form 
which is free from theological, technical 
terms, yet precise and full of meaning.” 


There is a brief, but helpful intro- 
duction to each of the letters. The 
Scripture is broken up into units for 
convenient reading and each is headed 
with a fitting subject. Then follows the 
author’s own translation and a very 
stimulating commentary. 


This volume is especially interesting 
because these epistles deal with the ex- 
tremely practical matters of church man- 
agement and personal conduct: morals 
and decorum, the necessity for preserv- 
ing the faith in all its purity, the 
combating of heresy, the place of women 
in the church, clothing, church organi- 
zation and the functions of officers in 
church government, the proper handling 
of money. 


Dr. Barclay is a remarkable writer, 
combining profound scholarship, mastery 
of New Testament Greek, wide acquaint- 
ance with secular literature with a deep 
personal devotion, and a gracious and 
informal style. 


This commentary will be very help- 
ful not only to ministers, but also to 
laymen and can most profitably be used 
for private devotions, in Bible study 
groups, and even for family worship. 

RussELL W. VANDE BUNTE 














Lectures on Genesis, Chapters 6- 
14 (Luther's Works, American 
Edition, Vol. 2), ed. by Jaroslav 
Pelikan, trans. by George V. Schick, 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1960. Pp. x-433. $6.00. 


A previous volume in this series has 
been analyzed in The Reformed Review 
by Dr. Lester Kuyper (Selected Psalms 
I, Jan. 1957, pp. 42-44); it is needless 
to repeat what has been stated about the 
sponsorship, purpose, and general 
characteristics of the series. Luther is 
here being presented to the American 
public in a most attractive form: on the 
one hand, the craftmanship involved in 
printing and binding is superb; on the 
other hand, the translating and editing 
have been expertly performed, with the 
result that the Reformer truly comes 
alive to the reader. Though Luther 
scarcely seems suited, with his polemi- 
cizings against “His Most Execrable 
Lordship, the Pope,’ his lurid notions 
about demonic beings, and his semi- 
medieval canons of exegesis, to step 
into our twentieth-century culture, the 
reader is very much tempted to step 
back into the sixteenth century and 
imagine himself a student before 
Luther’s podium, or a guest at his table, 
listening with fascination to the learned 
doctor “expounding” the Scripture. 

Anyone who purchases this book with 
the expectation that it will be able to 
take a place alongside modern exposi- 
tions of Genesis, is bound to be dis- 
illusioned. Luther offers little help to 
our generation for understanding the 
text. The chief value in reading him 
lies in the insight one gains concerning 
the historical development of Scripture 
exegesis. Luther is here in the midst 


of conflict; many fierce battles have 
been won, but others still lie ahead. 
The ecclesiastical and theological issues 
of the Reformation fill the pages. The 
reader never knows where Luther will 
carry him. At times the meaning of a 











Hebrew word preoccupies the Reformer 
—for a while! But then he is off on 
a lengthy disquisition concerning the 
divine attributes or a point of Christian 
morality, or he is making a sally against 
the Anabaptists, the Jews, or Aristotle. 
A comparison with Calvin’s more sober, 
disciplined, and purposeful expositions 
is inevitable; the contrast is striking, for 
Calvin generally sticks to the text, only 
occasionally introducing polemical and 
homiletical comments. 


Even though Luther realizes the dan- 
gers inherent in the frivolous allegori- 
zations to which the ancient and 
medieval exegetes were so addicted— 
particularly where the Pope has been 
able to use them for his own advantage 
—he does not reject allegory in principle 
(see pp. 68, 150-64). Moreover, he 
shows himself to be very fond of fanci- 
ful explanations. Thus, for example, 
he suggests that Canaan appears in the 
text of Gen. 9 in the place of Ham 
because the Holy Spirit hates the name 
of Ham (p. 174). He speculates that 
everything was far superior in the ante- 
diluvian world (p. 65): 

Before the Fiood turnips were better 
than melons, oranges, or pome- 
granates were afterwards. Pears 
were more delicious than spices are 
today. The strength in a man’s 
finger was probably greater than it 
is today in his entire arm. In like 
manner, his reason and wisdom 
were far superior. 

He puzzles over the arrangement of 
the ark (p. 69). What was its water- 
supply? What sanitary facilities were 
provided? But, ‘Let us put aside these 
and other unessentials . . and be 
satisfied with this simple explanation,” 
he urges: 

In the lowest part of the ark bears, 
lions, tigers, and other wild animals 
were probably kept; in the middle 
part, the tame and manageable ani- 
mals, together with the supplies that 
cannot “ stored in places without 
ventilation; and in the upper part 
were the human beings with the 
domestic animals and the birds. Let 
this be enough for us. 











There will be many modern readers 
who will feel that Luther has said far 
more than enough; so much is quaint 
and naive; so much is intemperate; so 
much, while true and wholesome, is 
rambling and beside the point. Yet the 
spirit of the great Reformer lives in 
these expositions. That spirit performed 
a mighty work in its day—and can 
continue to perform God’s purpose in 
our time if Christians will follow 
Luther’s example in all that is good. 
We may be grateful for evidence of 
reviving interest in our Reformation 
heritage; let us hope that many will 
be inspired as well as instructed from 
the republishing of such great Christian 
classics as these. 

Smmon J. DE VRIES 


The Letters of James and Peter, 
by William Barclay, Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1960. Pp. 
ix-415. $2.50. 


The author feels that the book of 
James is in substance a sermon preached 
by James, and taken down by some one 
else, translated into Greek, added to 
and decorated a. little, and then issued 
to the church at large so that all men 
might benefit by it. He claims that 
Second Peter was really written by an- 
other person and that Peter’s name was 
attached to it, a practice which was very 
common and quite normal in the ancient 
world. Some of us would differ with 
this latter conclusion. 

One of the values of this book is the 
delightful excursion on which the au- 
thor takes us when he comments on 
critical problems and difficult passages. 
His discussion of Luther's depreciative 
attitude toward James and the identity 
of James as the brother of Jesus is very 
helpful. His presentation of the three 
theories on the relationship of Jesus’ 
“brothers” is the best this reviewer 
has read. In commenting on the Jews 
of the Dispersion, the author gives a 
detailed description of the three great 
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historical movements when the Jews 
were scattered to foreign lands. The 
seeming conflict between James and Paul 
on the matter of faith and works is 
solved by saying, “The main difference 
is this—they begin at different times 
in the Christian life. Paul begins at 
the very beginning. He insists that no 
man can ever win or earn the forgive- 
ness of God. James begins much later, 
with the professing Christian. Such a 
man must live a new life because he 
is a new creature. He has been justified; 
he must now go on to show that he 
is sanctified. And with that Paul would 
have entirely agreed” (p. 86). 

Dr. Barclay has a logical mind. His 
comments are always given within the 
framework of a pointed outline. This 
makes for clarity and conciseness. This 
is an excellent book for devotional 
reading. One may begin reading James 
and Peter as a duty, but after reading 
this commentary he will find it a joy. 

RUSSELL W. VANDE BUNTE 


The Epistle to the Hebrews, by 
Thomas Hewitt, Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1960. Pp. 217. $3.00. 


This is a compact and yet compre- 
hensive commentary on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. It is Volume 15 in the 
Tyndale Bible Commentairies. 

The introduction adequately sketches 
the problems of authorship, readers, 
destination, date, occasion and purpose. 
The body of the book contains a verse- 
by-verse commentary which is evangeli- 
cal, scholarly, and very readable. The 
superiority of Christ and the finality of 
Christianity as revealed in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is plainly declared and 
upheld. Greek words in the text are 
often explained, but this is done in 
such a way that the reader who is un- 
familiar with Greek can profit by the 
comments. 

The approach of the writer is not 
primarily homiletical or devotional, but 








expository. In many instances he gives 
alternate interpretations. The exposition 
is of fine length to keep the interest of 
the average reader. Additional notes are 
included to allow further comment on 
certain difficult passages (e.g. 6:4-8). 
The analysis or outline of the epistle 
would be helpful in expository preach- 
ing. 

The Rev. Thomas Hewitt is Secretary 
of the Church Society of the Church 
of England, an organization devoted 
to defending the Church of England 
against Catholic and Liberal tendencies. 
He has contributed a useful commentary 
on one of the most theological books 
of the New Testament. 

J. ROBERT STEEGSTRA 


The Revelation of John, by Wil- 
liam Barclay, Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1960. 2 vols., 
pp. 231 and 299. $2.50 each. 


In 1952, Dr. Barclay undertook to 
write a volume of daily Bible readings 
on Acts. At the time he never intended 
to go beyond that volume, but now he 
has covered the entire New Testament. 
These two volumes on The Revelation 
af John are the last. 

Volume I has twenty-four pages of 
introductory material. Pages 25 to 188 
are devoted to the letters to the seven 
churches, and pages 188 to 231 are de- 
voted to chapters four and five. Volume 
II begins with Revelation 6:1 and the 
opening of the seals and continues until 
the end. 


Dr. Barclay leans heavily upon The 
Apocalypse of St. John by H. B. Swete. 
He acknowledges his debt to R. H. 
Charles in The International Commentary 
as well. 

The date for Revelation is set at about 
A. D. 95 by “John the theologian,” a 
title which “seems to distingiush this 
John from the John who was the 
apostle” (p. 16). Reasons are given 
why the John who wrote the Revelation 








and the John who wrote the Gospel are 
not the same person. 

Dr. Barclay recognizes that The Revel- 
ation of John is the most difficult book 
in the Bible. Accordingly, he is never 
dogmatic with regard to the interpre- 
tation of a difficult passage or one which 
is open to variant explanations. At the 
same time, he indicates which of the 
interpretations he himself chooses and 
outlines adequate reasons for his choice. 

For instance, when dealing with the 
white stone in the segment regarding 
Pergamum (2:12-17), the author out- 
lines six things for which this may 


stand. In the sixth, he says, “. . . of 
them all [this] is most likely the correct 
one” (p. 120). 


Another helpful method Dr. Barclay 
uses is that when he faces a difficult 
section like Chapter 16 or 17, to sug- 
gest: “We will . . . read it as a whole. 
then to make certain general identifi- 
cations on which the whole depends, 
and so to see the general symbolic line 
of thought in it; and then finally to 
study it in some detail” (p. 175). 

At the end of a difficult or lengthy 
passage, there is always a clear summary. 

Dr. Barclay draws background ma- 
terial from Juvenal, Suetonius, Tacitus, 
and other writers of the first century. 
Biographical data for Augustus, Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Vespesian, 
and Domitian is adequate. 

The translation of the text is Dr. 
Barclay’s own. 

A minor detail should be rectified for 
U.S. A. readers. It is the use of English 
pounds for dollars. Since such refer- 
ences occur quite often, the change is 
warranted. For example, if a sentence 
such as this, “Tables made of thyine 
wood could cost anything from 14,000 
to more than L15,000,” could read,“.. . 
from $9,200 to $42,000,” the impact 
would be greater for those unfamiliar 
with English currency. 

These two volumes, which set forth 
the preterist’s position, for the most 
part, plus Volume 25 of The Layman’s 
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Bible Commentary, which sets forth an 
apocalyptic interpretation based on a 
preterist position, would make fine study 
guides for an adult Bible class. 

These two volumes of Dr. Barclay 
might be used in some families as a 
guide for family devotions, provided, of 
course, children under twelve are not 
present. 

JouHN PIET 


Ten Rules for Living, by Clovis 
G. Chappell, New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1938. Pp. 178. 95c 
(paperback). 


Ten Rules for Living was written by 
Clovis Chappell, long recognized as an 
outstanding minister and now in retire- 
ment devoting himself to writing. A 
previous work is now made available 
to us in paperback edition. Although 
this is not a startlingly different book on 
the decalogue, it does effectively present 
“guideposts for fuller and finer living.” 
Chappell does a good job in helping 
us to see the modern implications of 
the law, in emphasizing its positive as 
well as its negative side, and in dealing 
with motives as well as surface infrac- 
tions. He is especially good on the 
second commandment, which so often 
seems out of place in our day, and 
on the fourth commandment, wherein 
he warns against making Sunday a day 
of repression. There is special emphasis 
on the wide ramifications by which the 
commandments can be broken. For in- 
stance, while discussing the law against 
killing, he calls for the safest possible 
working conditions and also warns 
against the needless risks of unsanitary 
housing. Here is good reading for all. 


Sermons For Special Days, by 
Charles M. Crowe, New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1951. Pp. 171. 95c 
(paperback). 

Sermons For Special Days was written 


by Charles Crowe, noted Methodist 
radio and TV speaker. Here is a book 
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of short sermons (averaging 12 pages 
or 15 minutes reading time). Each is 
pointed toward a special day: World 
Day of Prayer, Easter, Mother’s Day, 
Labor Day, etc. As devotional essays 
I find them interesting and filled with 
good ideas and illustrations. But as 
sermons, I find them very disappointing. 
Each is extremely topical and makes 
little or no use of the printed text, 
which is apparently taken on only to 
justify identification as a sermon. Typi- 
cal failings are indicated by the Christ- 
mas sermon; it mentions Christ as a 
gift, but does not say what good he is; 
it makes a plea to put Christ back in 
Christmas, but does not identify him. 
This sermon is either a silent denial of 
the diety of Christ, or a false assumption 
that everyone knows all about him. The 
Good Friday sermon deals with the 
problems of suffering, but makes no 
reference to the atonement. Here is 
interesting reading, but please don't 
have the preacher use it as a sermon 
manual. 

Peter and His Lord, by Clarence 
E. Macartney, New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1937. Pp. 247. 95c 
(paperback). 


Peter And His Lord was written by 
Clarence Macartney, who before his 
death was one of the most noted preach- 
ers and authors in the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. The book consists of 
short biographical sermons on_ the 
Apostle Peter. They are not expository 
sermons, but topical, based on short 
texts. In comparison to Crowe, Macart- 
ney is never silent on what he believes. 
He does no hedging on theology. In 
the account of Peter’s confession, there 
is a fine statement about the deity of 
Christ. He tells of his belief in miracles, 
the Trinity, the Resurrection, the substi- 
tutionary atonement, etc. He strongly 
emphasizes that the great thing of the 
Christian religion is redemption from 
sin. Macartney wrote this book believ- 
ing that ‘“‘we can learn more from Peter 








for instruction and warning in our 
Christian lives than from any other of 
the Apostles.”” There is here a masterly 
use of description and the stories are 
brought out quite dramatically. Here 
is good reading for all. 


There Are Sermons in Stories, by 
William L. Stidger, New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1942. Pp. 254. 
95c (paperback). 


There Are Sermons in Stories was 
written by William Stidger, who for 
twenty years was head of the department 
of preaching at Boston University School 
of Theology. The title he gives to this 
book is misleading. The stories are too 
long for sermon illustrations, and it 
certainly would be a misuse of the 
pulpit to base a sermon on a short story 
rather than on a Bible text. Stidger 
states that his book is a series of 
stories which he “picked up in reading, 
living, and adventuring.” He purposes 
to use these 97 “heroic and sacrificial 
stories of simple, sincere human beings 
to lift life to higher levels.” These little 
two page stories make good reading to 
sandwich into those few open moments 
in the day. 

HARLAND STEELE 


Paul and Jesus, by Herman Rid- 
derbos, Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1958. Pp. 3-155. $3.75. 


Paul and Jesus is a concise and 
brilliant treatment of that very crucial 
debate concerning the relationship of the 
theology of Paul to that of Jesus. The 
author gives clear evidence of a complete 
awareness of the problem involved, as 
well as of the literature in the field. In 
a few brief strokes one is presented with 
a survey of the history of this problem. 
Beginning with the liberal theology of 
the first part of this century, Ridderbos 
follows the development of the concep- 
tion of the relationship between Paul 
and Jesus, treating the religionsgeschicht- 
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liche position of Wrede, Bousset, and 
Reitzenstein, the eschatological concep- 
tion of Schweitzer, and finally the exist- 
ential conception of Bultmann. At the 
close of his treatment of Bultman, Rid- 
derbos writes, “It is again evident how 
much the spirit of the time determines 
the interpretation of the Scriptures: the 
‘liberal’ Paul of Holtzmann, Harnack 
was replaced by the ‘mystical’ Paul of 
Bousset, Reitzenstein and others, and 
now there appears the ‘existentialist’ 
Paul of Bultmann!” (p. 20). 


Ridderbos deals with the problem of 
Jesus’ self-revelation and comes to the 
conclusion that, ‘‘. . . the New Testament 
Kerygma concerning Jesus as the Mes- 
siah, and the Son of God rests upon 
his Messianic self-revelation. The denial 
of the latter removes the foundation of 
the New Testament Kerygma”’ (p. 26). 
Ridderbos rightly conceives of the prob- 
lem of Paui and Jesus as one which 
must ultimately be decided upon one’s 
presuppositions concerning Scripture. It 
is refreshing to find a man of his 
scholarship conclude, “The problem of 
‘Jesus and Paul’ clearly illustrates that 
the question: ‘What think ye of Christ?’ 
despite contrary affirmations, cannot be 
detached from the question in which 
is concentrated the basis of our know- 
ledge of the faith: ‘What think ye of 
the Scripture?’”” (p. 27). 


The author goes on to investigate 
the sources of Paul’s preaching and to 
examine the character of that preaching 
of Christ. In his final chapter (V) the 
author deals with four points which 
Bultmann holds explaining the Hellen- 
istic influence upon eschatological foun- 
dations (p. 79) of Paul’s preaching of 
Christ. In this chapter Ridderbos is not 
merely negative, but goes on to positive 
conclusions. 

The book is recommended to all who 
would be brought up to date in this 
area of debate in a very competent but 
also very brief and readable treatment. 


RICHARD RHEM 

















Studies in the Sermon on the 
Mount, Vol. Two, by D. Martyn 
Lloyd-Jones, Grand Rapids: Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1960. Pp. vii-337. $4.50. 


This is the second volume of sermons 
by D. Martyn Lloyd-Jones, Minister of 
Westminster Chapel, London, and com- 
pletes his expositions of the Sermon on 
the Mount. This second volume, of 
thirty chapters, deals with Matthew 6 
and 7. 


The author summarizes the 6th chap- 
ter by saying, “Here we have what we 
may well call a picture of the Christian 
living his life in this world in the 
presence of God, in active submission 
to God, and in entire dependence upon 
him.” He analyzes this chapter as 
follows: 

1. Verses 1-18 deal with our religious 

life—our piety—our worship. 

2. Verses 19-34 deal with the Chris- 

tian’s life in general. 

Of this chapter he says, ““We may as 
well realize at the outset that this 
chapter 6 is again a very searching one; 
indeed we can go further and say that 
it is a very painful one. I sometimes 
think that it is one of the most uncom- 
fortable chapters to read in the entire 
Scriptures.” To this we say, “Amen!” 

The author points out that the em- 
phasis of Chapter 7 is again “remember- 
ing that we are walking under the 
Father’s eye.” He then amplifies this 
analysis by pointing out that in this 
chapter Christ is chiefly interested in 
emphasizing the nature of our relation- 
ship to other people. But the funda- 
mental matter is our relationship to 
God. Certainly this is an accurate 
observation. 

This reviewer is impressed with sev- 
eral factors. One is the deep spiritual 
insight of the author. Another is his 
verbosity. Much that you read is “‘filter- 
able” and not essential to the under- 
standing of his presentation. Further- 








more, if sermons, they lack sermonic 
form. These are but surface objections 
in an otherwise very acceptable book. 


KENNETH H. HESSELINK 


The Epistle to the Romans, A 
Study Manual, by Gleason L. 
Archer, Jr., Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1959. Pp. 1-103. 
$1.50. 


This: little book is one in a series of 
studies of various books of the Bible. 
Essentially it is an expanded outline 
intending to set forth by systematic 
analysis the orderly progression of Paul’s 
thinking in the Epistle to the Romans. 
In addition to the outline, however, are 
brief discussions of crucial areas of 
doctrine and succinct illustrations and 
analogies, all of which are helpful to 
the student seeking a firm grasp on the 
teachings of the apostle in one of the 
greatest of New Testament books. 


The contents of the book consist of, 
first, a general outline of the entire 
epistle, followed by three major chapters 
on the introduction, doctrinal section 
and practical section of Romans. 


The outline presented by the author 
is clear and concise, and the discussion 
of the doctrinal issues presented by the 
epistle is excellent. 

This book is evangelical and conserva- 
tive, and is highly recommended to 
serious students of the Bible, and par- 
ticularly for adult Bible study classes 
where there is an earnest desire to be- 
come better acquainted with the great 
fundamental truths of Christianity as 
presented by Paul in this magnificent 
letter. 

Dr. Archer is Professor of Biblical 
Languages at Fuller Theological Semin- 
ary. In this book he gives evidence of 
a thoroughly scholarly and evangelical 
mind. 


JoHN Hains 














The Epistle to the Galatians, A 
Study Manual, by Floyd E. Hamil- 
ton, Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1959. Pp. 1-66. $1.25. 


The Rev. Hamilton is well known 
to Reformed readers as a writer of sev- 
eral excellent books. In this study man- 
ual, a part of The Shield Bible Study 
Series, he presents not a commentary 
but, as the title distinctly states, a 
manual for the study of the Galatian 
epistle. The principal emphasis is on 
the outline of the epistle, which is 
unusually elaborate and detailed. 

Anyone seeking a brief yet detailed 
and comprehensive study of Galatians, 
in order to understand the central pur- 
pose and reasoning behind the writing 
of the epistle, will find this short book 
an exceptionally helpful one. 

In the introduction the author dis- 
cusses the authorship, date, place of 
writing, and recipients of the letter, 
with comments as to what and why he 
accepts what he does in regard to these 
problems. He is conservative in his 
positions. Although the treatment is 
brief, it is also thorough. 

Following the introduction the author 
discusses the three major divisions of 
Galatians: Paul’s defense of his apo- 
stolic authority, Paul’s defense of his 
gospel, and the Pauline doctrine of 
Christian liberty. 

The book is particularly recommended 
for adult study groups and for serious 
minded students of the Bible. It will 
also prove exceedingly helpful to the 
pastor wishing to preach a series of 
expository sermons on one of Paul’s 
great letters. This entire series of study 
manuals should be very worthwhile. 

JOHN HAINs 


The Labor of Love, by Spiros 
Zodhiates, Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1960. 
Pp. 376. $4.00. 





A young man embarking on the great 
adventure of the ministry would do well 
to 'purchase Spiros Zodhiates’ three- 
volume exposition of the Epistle of 
James. A minister older in experience 
would profit also from such wise spend- 
ing. For the letter of James is a fas- 
cinating study, rich in the practical mat- 
ters of the faith. Moreover, Zodhiates 
offers excellent expository materials. 

The book we are reviewing is the 
second volume of the set. The author, 
who knows his Greek, presents the 
reader with a careful examination of 
Greek words, their meaning and vari- 
ous shades of meaning. He lays open 
a mine with many treasures. Because 
word study is of the very essence of 
good sermonizing, the author’s guidance 
will enrich many a message for both 
the minister and his congregation. 

There is an index of English words 
and another of Greek words, making 
for a splendid review of vocabulary. 

Practical as well as scholarly, this 
book offers many illustrations which 
make biblical passages come alive. 
Some of these are excellent. A few are 
a bit run-of-the-mill, the kind you find 
in any book of sermon illustrations. 
This is the only criticism this reviewer 
has. The fine insights, however, make 
up for a slight lapse here and there. 

The author takes up the issue of a 
possible conflict between James and 
Paul when it comes to the prominence 
of faith or works. He decides, as any 
sensible person must, that James is in 
full agreement with Paul on the primacy 
of faith, but a faith that is more than 
an idle profession. Our faith in God 
must make itself known in that flower- 
ing we call good works. That should 
take care of Luther’s obstinacy in regard 
to James. 

Ministers would do well to preach 
again and again from this most prac- 
tical book in the Bible. They will be 
stimulated by a scholarly and practical 
treatise such as Zodhiates has given us. 

BASTIAN KRUITHOF 
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Our Dependable Bible, by Stan- 
ley E. Anderson, Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1960. Pp. 248. 
$3.95. 


This work seeks to prove that the 
Bible is a dependable book. The tone 
of the book indicates that the author 
is one who has a deep love for God 
and his word. 


How does one go about showing the 
Bible to be dependable? This author 
does so by seeking to show that there 
are no conflicts in such books as, for 
example, Genesis, that archaeology has 
substantiated what the Bible has taught, 
that prophecy has been fulfilled, that 
the New Testament makes use of the 
Old Testament as the word of God, and 
that many witnesses have testified to the 
truth of the Bible. He uses every shred 
of evidence he can find, whether that be 
from the works of Winston Churchill, 
Herbert Spencer, or B. B. Warfield. 
Somehow or other the book strikes me 
as proving too much. One ought to 
be willing to admit that archaeology 
taises questions as well as settles them. 
And when it does, does that make the 
Bible unreliable? It is easy to point 
to prophecy as having been fulfilled. 
But the honest student has some real 
difficulties with the New Testament use 
of the Old. To see the Old Testament 
prophecy fulfilled, one must see Israel 
and the remnant in a rather unique 
way. It isn’t a matter of this was said 
and this happened. The author allows 
for an interpretation of the days of 
Genesis as eras of time. Two gener- 
ations ago this would have made the 
Bible unreliable for many, and for some 
this is still true today. The student who 
has worked hard on his church history 
of the first four centuries knows that 
the New Testament canon is not as 
simple as a quotation from 2 Peter 
1:19-21. 


There is much that is good in this 
book. Had the author remained with 
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that which is scholarly and definite, 
even pointing out some problems for 
which he had no ready answer, it 
seems to me his impact would have been 
greater. 

The author also has the tendency to 
be drawn from his subject to short 
digressions of a hortatory nature. I’m not 
sure whether a book of this type will be 
helpful except to those already com- 
mitted to the author's point of view. 

LAMBERT J. PONSTEIN 


The Biblical Doctrine of Judg- 
ment, by Leon Morris, Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Co., 1960. Pp. v-72. $2.00. 


It is no secret that men today often 
reject the whole idea of judgment. They 
feel that it is not in keeping with the 
concept of God as a loving Father that 
he should judge men and _ sentence 
them to hell. In this concise biblical 
study, Dr. Leon Morris shows that this 
view is mistaken on two counts: It is 
based on a faulty knowledge of how 
the judgment process works; it is based 
on the failure to comprehend that judg- 
ment, as the Hebrews came to under- 
stand it, is first and foremost an activity 
of God. Two chapters on judgment in 
the Old Testament form the first half 
of the book. In them Dr. Morris 
examines the most important and fre- 
quently used Old Testament words for 
expressing the idea of judgment. His 
theological word studies demonstrate that 
in biblical thought judgment is a dy- 
namic concept. It is something which 
God does. It is no soulless, rigid 
application of the letter of the law, 
but the outworking of God’s mercy and 
wrath. This is why judgment can spell 
both deliverance and doom. The same 
dynamic was to be operative in God's 
people. The pious Hebrew had always 
before him the task of “judgment.” 
He was to right wrongs, to deliver the 
oppresesed and overthrow the oppressor. 











The final chapters examine judgment 
in the New Testament and discuss it 
as a present reality and a future cer- 
tainty. The New Testament testifies 
that the father is currently engaged in 
judging. “It is this which gives moral 
significance to history. Unless God is 
active in present judgment we are shut 
up to the idea that for this life the 
moral outcome of our actions has no 
importance.” There is also the judg- 
ment of the Christ. The Fourth Gospel’s 
statements that Jesus came both to 
judge and not to judge involve no 
real contradiction. Though he came to 
save, the very fact of his coming forces 
men into a decision, and they are judged 
by their attitude to him. Nevertheless, 
such “realized eschatology” awaits its 
finalization in the majestic, universal and 
inevitable judgment at the last day. The 
Church at large is indebted to Dr. 
Morris for this fresh restatement of a 
biblical doctrine so unpalatable to mod- 
ern man. 

James I. Cook 


The Transcendence of God, by 
Edward Farley, Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1958. Pp. 255. 
$5.00. 


In its reaction against liberal theology 
of the nineteenth-century, which stressed 
the immanence of God, contemporary 
theology has refocused attention on the 
complementary aspect of transcendence. 
By way of an introductory chapter, 
the author suggests some of the causes 
which brought about this transition in 
European theology during the 1920's 
and in British and American theology 
a decade later. The early leaders who 
stimulated this concern, e.g. Karl Barth, 
emphasized kerygmatic transcendence, 
i.e., the “otherness” of God is estab- 
lished and known primarily in terms 
of the New Testament revelation. But 
the problem of transcendence may be 
approached not only from the keryg- 
matic side, in which case knowledge 


about God as he discloses it is absolutely 
decisive, but also from the metaphysical 
side. The prior question then becomes 
an ontological, rather than an epis- 
temological one. The key issue in meta- 
physical transcendence is the relation 
of the being of God to the world. 
Farley writes that “it is the thesis of 
this study that contemporary theology 
has come to more or less of an impasse 
between kerygmatic and metaphysical 
types of theology” (pp. 40-1). 

This theme is developed by examin- 
ing in successive chapters the views of 
five scholars who stand on the boundary 
line between theology and philosophy. 
The first three men, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Paul Tillich, and Karl Heim, working 
within the framework of a Christian 
commitment, but revolting against the 
contradictions and inadequacies of ortho- 
dox theism, seek to relate the transcen- 
dent God of biblical faith to the trans- 
cendent being of ontological analysis. 
The other two men whose positions are 
presented, Charles Hartshorne and Henry 
N. Wieman, are American philosophers 
who look for an understanding of the 
ultimate or absolute from the perspective 
of man. The former, under the influence 
of Whitehead’s philosophy of organism, 
regards God as the all-inclusive process 
of reality. Wieman, on the other hand, 
views God as a purely temporal being 
who is the creative source of all good. 

For both philosophers, as Farley 
points out, the Transcendent is that 
which is encountered in experience as 
the Limit of everything, and it appears 
gratuitous to speak of our Limit as 
God. But theologians also face the 
problem of a limit. Granted that the 
Transcendent is known through reve- 
lation, what can be said of his being 
and his relation to the created orders 
of being? “To put it another way, Is 
the Transcendent as God in any sense 
absolute?” (p. 204). Farley’s all-too- 
brief conclusion is that what is needed 
is a norm, an analogy of grace, which 
holds in tension the relation between 
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the transcendent God made known in 
Christ and the created structures of 
grace. “What holds in common between 
God and the world is grace: the analogy 
being between God who is gratia ipsa 
(grace itself) and natural and human 
structures, which are esse gratiae (being 
of grace)” (p. 219). 

It must be pointed out that this 
volume in philosophical theology is not 
easy reading. Although written in a 
smooth and flowing style, the termin- 
ology employed and the ideas discussed 
will be difficult for those who have 
not maintained contact with contem- 
porary philosophy. However, for stu- 
dents both with patience and a desire 
to continue the dialogue between theolo- 
gy and philosophy, this book will be 
stimulating and satisfying. 

WILLIAM L. CARLOUGH 


The Life and Thought of Kierke- 
gaard for Everyman, by John A. 
Gates, Philadelphia: The Westmin- 
ster Press, 1960. Pp. 11-155. $3.75. 


The author of this volume believes 
that Kierkegaard is not being read and 
understood by the people for whom he 
intended to write, the ‘plain man” 
(p. 9). “This small book is an attempt 
to bring Kierkegaard to those whom 
he earnestly wanted to reach” (p. 9). 
According to the author the melancholy 
Dane has too long been removed from 
the main stream of the life and litera- 
ture of the Church because he has not 
been properly understood. 

The method employed by Gates is 
biographical. He writes about the events 
surrounding the life of Kirkegaard, and 
interweaves these with quotations from 
his writings. The titles of most of the 
chapters are taken from the titles of 
Kierkegaard’s writings. It is to be 
questioned whether or not the author 
reads too much autobiography into the 
writings of Kierkegaard. He is continu- 
ally finding references to Kierkegaard’s 





life in his literature. Gates himself is a 
little concerned about his procedure, 
and even quotes a statement from 
Kierkegaard to support the reviewers 
hesitancy about the method. ‘While 
Kierkegaard declared that nothing he 
wrote under a pseudonym should be 
regarded as expressing his own ideas, 
it seems inconceivable that he is not 
describing his own experience at this 
point” (p. 77). The method itself is 
an excellent one through which to 
acquaint a reader with the man and his 
writings, but it tends to be overdone in 
this book. 

The main commendation that can be 
given to the book is that it accomplished 
what the author states is his purpose. 
A reading of the book will certainly 
acquaint one with the “life and thought” 
of Kierkegaard. It certainly does sim- 
plify the understanding of a difficult 
writer. One has only to begin to read 
Kierkegaard himself (after having read 
this book) to discover this fact. It also 
serves to whet the appetite for more 
reading in the literature of the great 
Dane. 

Kierkegaard is a writer who will 
prick the complacency of a Christian. 
If only for this aspect of his writing, 
he should be read by Christians today. 
An example of his ability in this regard 
is found in the prayer he wrote for 
the preface of his Sickness Unto Death: 


Father in heaven, to thee the con- 
gregation often makes its petition 
for all who are sick and sorrowful, 
and when someone among us lies 
ill, alas, of mortal sickness the 
congregation sometimes desires a 
special petition; grant that we may 
each one of us become in good 
time aware what sickness it is that 
is the sickness unto death, and 
aware that we are all of us suf- 
fering from this sickness (p. 155). 
Marvin D. Horr 


The Battle for the Soul, by Owen 
Brandon, Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1959. Pp. v-96. 
$1.25. 
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This small book sets forth the prob- 
lems and characteristics of conversion. 
It is a very interesting book since it 
seeks to set forth objectively those 
things which are necessarily very sub- 
jective in character. This would be the 
chief criticism of the book, that it 
can analyze conversion and break it up 
into its component parts so easily. One 
might also get the impression that con- 
version could be obtained by using the 
proper methods and understanding the 
underlying motives. It is important to 
remember, however, that conversion re- 
mains the work of God’s Holy Spirit. 
The book is certainly valuable, in 
spite of its brief compass, to the local 
minister. It helps him to understand 
some of the forces underlying conver- 
sion. The chapters deal with the facts 
about conversion, including types of 
conversion, which is a very interesting 
analysis; factors leading to conversion 
concerns itself with influences surround- 
ing the one converted. A succeeding 
chapter deals with the mechanics of 
conversion in which the process is 
subjected to careful scrutiny, objectively, 
and, therefore, not necessarily completely. 
The final chapters deal with the prob- 
lems of conversion and a theology of 
conversion. There is quite a complete 
bibliography. 
JEROME DE JONG 


Religions of the East, by Joseph 
M. Kitagawa, Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1960. Pp. 319. 
$4.50. 


Are there counterparts of the church 
—the “holy community” of Christianity 
—in other religions? Kitagawa thinks 
there are. In order to establish this, 
he reviews the major Eastern religions 
from the perspective of the history of 
religions. The religions studied are the 
Chinese religions and the family system, 
Hinduism and the caste system, Budd- 
hism and the Sangha, and Islam and the 
Ummah. 











The purpose of the book is “to give 
a general orientation to the history of 
religions (or the comparative study of 
religions) for college students and in- 
terested laymen” (p. 13).. This intention 
is faithfully performed and creditably 
fulfilled. 

One wonders, however, why the au- 
thor introduces the intent of his book 
through a doubtful reference to the 
Christian ‘“‘church” (never discussed 
subsequently), and a more doubtful quo- 
tation by the celebrated Dutch historian 
of religions, G. van der Leeuw? 

Kitagawa uses the term “church” not 
as a reference to houses of worship or 
to local congregations but to the total 
unity of all Christians in the “holy 
community” or ecclesia of Christianity. 

He quotes van der Leeuw as saying, 
“the church is ‘visible-invisible’, at once 
humanly organized and mystically ani- 
mated spiritual and cosmic . . . a church 
exists solely in Christianity.” Kitagawa 
then asks, “But is this really so? 
are there not counterparts of the church 
2 Be in other religions?” (p. 9). 

This reference to van der Leeuw in the 
Foreword, over against which the author 
charts the course of his own book, 
might have been eliminated for two 
reasons: 1. It is unnecessary and adds 
little to the actual text, and 2. It places 
readers who do not accept the descrip- 
tion of the Church offered by van der 
Leeuw on the defensive. 

One feels the shadow of van der 
Leeuw encourages Kitagawa to labor a 
point here and there. This is particular- 
ly true when he deals with the Chinese 
religions and the family system. Kita- 
gawa admits that some religions like 
Buddhism create their own holy com- 
munities, while other religions like the 
Chinese have utilized one unit of the 
social structure (p. 31). He goes on, 
Chinese religions never articulated a 
doctrine of the holy community, but 
they implicitly accepted the family sys- 
tem as a reflection of the cosmic struc- 
ture. Therefore, if the term ‘holy 
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community’ is to be applied to the 
Chinese religions, it should be focused 
around the family system” (p. 32). 
Obviously, one can validate any thesis 
by means of such elastic reasoning. 
Furthermore, few readers of this journal 
will maintain that the church is a “re- 
flection of the cosmic structure.” The 
controlling act of God in the calling 
together of his Church has been omitted, 
and this, to say the least, is serious. 
This criticism aside, this book is 
worth reading. It gives one an insight 
into the community consciousness of 
the non-Christian religions described, 
and it does bring the reader up-to-date. 
JoHN PIET 


Plain Mr. Knox, by Elizabeth 
Whitley, Richmond: John Knox 
Press, 1960. Pp. 223. $3.00. 


Christianity cannot possibly go for- 
ward unless it also reaches back. Current 
interest in the Reformation and in the 
lives of the Reformers is a bright spot 
in the milieu of the Church. 

Another biography of John Knox is 
all to the good, especially when written, 
as this one is, for popular consumption. 
Elizabeth Whitley, wife of the minister 
of the St. Giles Church in Edinburgh, 
has done a fine job of presenting Knox 
as the plain man who served God and 
feared no human being. Cowed neither 
by the evil machinations of men nor by 
the charms of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Knox served his God and the Church 
in times that tore men’s souls. 

It is rewarding to read again of the 
Scottish reformer’s trials and dissap- 
pointments, of his nineteen years as a 
galley slave, and of his undying zeal 
that sparked the Reformation especially 
in Scotland. His impact on the Church 
and on the political destiny of his 
country is undeniable. Presbyterianism 
and democracy owe a great debt to 
Knox. 

Here was a man who dared to be 
a Christian, who not only believed the 
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Confessions but confessed his faith. 
Here was one who considered himself 
expendable. He had his faults, but his 
virtues outweighed them. It was humil- 
ity, not pride, that moved him to write, 
“Nane have I corrupted, nane have I 
defraudit, merchandise have I not made 
of the glorious evangel of Jesus Christ.” 

Devotees of Mary will not like this 
book as they do not like Knox. Yet 
this work is written in a kind, sympa- 
thetic spirit by a woman who makes 
no apologies for the Reformed faith 
and doesn’t mind going back to go 
forward. 

BASTIAN KRUITHOF 


Their Laws and 


Revivals 
Leaders, by James Burns, Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1960. 
Pp. 353. $3.95. 


Here is a book that will stimulate 
the mind and warm the heart. Several 
years ago Baker Book House asked Dr. 
Blackwood to recommend for reprinting 
a first-class religious book from yester- 
day. He told them of this book, and 
then added a preview and lessons for 
today. 

In the preview Dr. Blackwood says, 
“Among the many books about revival 
and evangelism, this one seems to be 
the best, except the Bible.” He is right! 
This book is timely and deals with the 
subject in a very sane manner. It is 
written more like church history and 
is used, no doubt, in schools in their 
classes on missions and evangelism. 

This book has seven chapters: ‘The 
Laws of Revival,” ‘The Revival under 
St. Francis of Assisi,” ‘“Savonarola and 
the Florentine Revival,” ‘Luther and 
the Revival in Germany,” “Calvin and 
the Swiss Revival,” “John Knox and 
the Revival in Scotland,” ‘Wesley and 
the Evangelical Revival.” 

In each chapter the author presents 
the background, the revival itself, and 
the results. He writes in a very dra- 
matic manner. He keeps your interest. 











In the chapter on “Calvin and the 
Swiss Revival,” he compares Luther and 
Calvin. These men really begin to live. 
He says, ‘Luther was like a volcano, all 
fire within, liable at any moment to 
burst into terrifying energy, and with 
roar and conflagration hurl forth its de- 
vastating flood; yet when quiescent, ma- 
jestic and beautiful. Calvin was like a 
great mountain peak—calm, immovable, 
with glittering heights which seemed 
cold and forbidding, save when the 
rising or setting sun steeped them in 
splendour, and changed the glistening 
whiteness of their snows into deep and 
glowing crimson.” 

The author concludes that every re- 
vival has certain operative laws in the 
realm of spiritual experience and in the 
guidance of the Church. Also, that 
every revival begins with an emphasis 
upon the Word of God, which results 
in an awakening of those who were 
spiritually dead and in the quickening 
of those already quickened. 

Too often we shy away from the 
study of this subject. This book is re- 
freshing and out of the past gives light 
to the present. In this sin-cursed, war- 
blasted, sorrow-stricken, and fear-filled 
world we need a visible demonstration 
of super-atomic power that comes from 
God. 

FREDERICK DOLFIN 


Young Adults in the Church, by 
Robert S. Clemmons, New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1959. Pp. 138. 
$1.50. 


This small paper bound book has 
been written for laymen as a text for 
leadership training classes. It is part of 
the Cooperative Series planned by the 
Division of Christian Education of the 
National Council of Churches. As such 
it approaches the subject in a way that 
would prove helpful and acceptable for 
the various Protestant groups of the 
Council. 

The author states that one of the 





bright spots within the church in recent 
years has been the influx of young mar- 
ried “couples who have come to the 
churches by the thousands seeking guid- 
ance for themselves and Christian nur- 
ture for their children. This book will 
be especially helpful to church leaders 
who face this kind of challenge. It, 
however, also has value for those who 
are confronted with the more common 
problem, namely that of revitalizing a 
young adult group in a church where 
there is no influx in this age group. 

This book presents some good insights 
for the understanding of young adult- 
hood. It analyses their problems and 
needs. It lists reasons for lack of at- 
tendance and gives ideas as to how the 
interest of young adults may be won. 

While this book incorporates many 
things which are impractical for use in 
our churches, it does contain in concise 
form a good measure of material that 
can be utilized to good advantage. Of 
particular value for our churches are 
those sections dealing with subjects such 
as: group maturity, the role of the 
leader, and principles of group oper- 
ation. 

The author is right in emphasizing 
the importance of this age group. Un- 
less we minister to them effectively, the 
church will be lacking greatly in effec- 
tive lay leadership in the future. This 
book will be an aid in fulfilling that 
ministry. 

KENNETH VAN WYK 


Bakers Textual and Topical Fil- 
ing System, by Neal Punt, Grand 
Rapids: Bakers, 1960. Pp. 758. 
$19.95. 


This large, 8 by 11 by 2, fabrikoid 
bound, volume provides a simple refer- 
ence system to all the material in a 
private religious library. It is divided 
into three sections easily located by 
means of a thumb index. The last sec- 
tion of 500 pages contains 2,000 num- 
bered reference spaces, each of which 











has a title line and twenty reference 
lines. Reference is made to all material 
dealing with the text or topic assigned 
to the reference space, whether found 
in books, periodicals, or filed. File fold- 
ers are numbered to correspond to the 
reference space number. 

Should all the reference lines in a 
space become filled an additional space 
can be assigned to the text or topic. If 
all 2,000 spaces are filled before the end 
of a man’s ministry, as well they may, 
additional volumes of reference space 
can be purchased. 

The first section provides a textual 
index of 174 pages with every text of 
the Bible listed. One needs only to 
write the number of the assigned refer- 
ence space behind the text. Space is 
provided for reference to works on the 
entire book cf the Bible. 

The topical index fills the 80 pages 
of the second section. Hundreds of 
suggested topics are listed to which 
reference spaces may be assigned. Blank 
space between the suggested topics per- 
mits one to add topics of his own. 

Three pages of explanation make very 
clear how the work is to be used. Any- 
one whose own .system is not fully sat- 
isfactory or who is beginning to work 
out a reference system would be well 
advised to consider purchase of this 
system. 

RAYMOND R. VAN HEUKELOM 


The Healing Ministry in the 
Church, by Bernard Martin, Rich- 
mond: John Knox Press, 1960. 
Pp. 125. $3.00. 


At last, a book on the healing min- 
istry by a man who speaks our language. 
In spite of all our contacts these days 
with men of differing ecclesiastical 
traditions and theological beliefs, we 
find that we are still moved most by 
those who are not Episcopal, Pentecostal, 
Lutheran, or Methodist, but Reformed. 
Pastor Bernard Martin is a pastor in the 
Swiss Reformed Church in Geneva, and 
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if this book is indicative of the Spirit's 
moving in the life of our brethren in 
Switzerland beyond the bounds of one 
local parish we can be thankful indeed. 
It is refreshing to find a book written 
by a man so obviously conversant with 
modern theological trends and yet so 
thoroughly faithful to the Scripture. 
This is not the expression of a strident 
and vocal “faith-healer,” but neither is 
it the voice of one who finds that God 
heals, but he is not sure exactly why, 
since the Bible is the product of a 
simple’ and unscientific age. Pastor 
Martin bases his work squarely on the 
mission and message of Jesus and the 
apostles as found in the New Testament. 
The synoptics and the Gospel of John 
are freely quoted, each as authoritative, 
true, and accurate. 


The position is forthrightly taken that 
sickness, like sin, is of Satanic origin 
and that it is not willed by God, even 
for the sanctification of the believer. 
The unity of the human being is so 
stressed that it becomes impossible to 
say that God wills us to be sick unless 
we are prepared to say that he wills us 
to sin. Jesus came to conquer Satan and 
break his grip on sinners. This includes 
his grip over our bodies. The one ex- 
ception that remains, the one enemy 
unconquered as yet, is death. This is 
not to say that Martin takes the line of 
certain sectarian groups and _ over- 
simplifies the problem by saying, ‘Since 
there is healing in the Cross, we can all 
be free from sickness.” No more than 
we can say, “Since there is forgiveness 
in the Cross, we can all be free from 
sin.” All the objections to the reality 
of divine healing are considered care- 
fully and scripturally. We can only 
commend their reading to those who 
have already anticipated them. 

If there is one chapter in the book 
that needs more ample treatment, it is 
the one on divine healing and medical 
science. If God does heal in a miracu- 
lous and supernatural way, is medical 
science then useful only in elucidating 








God's laws for good health, or is it 
useful for the unbelieving world? These 
questions are not only not answered, 
they are not asked. But this should not 
be taken as a negative judgment on the 
book as a whole. A more sane, biblical 
approach could hardly be found. And 
we dare say that if this ministry were 
rediscovered in the life of our Reformed 
Church in America, many of our more 
“spiritual” problems would find their 
solution too. 

JosEPH C. HOLBROOK, Jr. 


Music in Protestant Worship, by 
Dwight Steere, Richmond: John 
Knox Press, 1960. Pp. 5-256. 
$4.50. 


Of all the recent books on church 
music this one is unique in that it was 
written first of ali for the minister 
whom, in the total church organization, 
the author refers to as “the captain of 
team.” The author is a church musician 
and personally known to this reviewer 
as an organist and choral conductor for 
many years on the faculty of Centre 
College, Kentucky, and in the church 
itself. 

Most ministers will realize that their 
knowledge of church music is inade- 
quate and to rely on what they have 
grown up with is not enough. Author 
Steere would have us reappraise our use 
of music in worship that it might serve 
the high purpose to which it is called 
from week to week. He begins with the 
building and its architecture and urges 
all who build to consider how architec- 
ture may serve their denominational 
traditions. Music enters immediately 
when the placing of the choir and organ 
is considered. And what kind of an 
organ shall we buy? The author gives 
good consideration to the various needs 
that must be met and to the products of 
many builders of both pipe and elec- 
tronic organs. 

Steere writes with a deep feeling for 
the place of beauty that music can hold 











in worship. He would have us think 
out clearly our use of hymns, how to 
evaluate them and where they are to be 
sung. He suggests musical additions in 
worship such as more congregational 
participation in responses. Let the con- 
gregation respond to the benediction 
with the second stanza of “Saviour, 
again to Thy dear name we raise” 
which begins “Grant us Thy peace upon 
our homeward way.” 

On the other hand the ideal for our 
needs may require some pruning of 
unessential trappings like the organ 
postlude, which largely upsets the atmo- 
sphere recently created and competes 
with those who have worshipped, whose 
voices otherwise might not rise to such 
heights. The actual part of the choir 
(and youth choirs) in the worship ser- 
vice is given some penetrating thought. 
If the choir is unprepared with an an- 
them, should we have a solo? In most 
cases no; let blessed silence prevail. 

But in order to let music be a blessing 
to your whole congregation you will find 
the insights of author Steere remarkably 
fresh in their guidance toward making 
worship more satisfactory for all. 
WILLIAM G. HOLBy 


The Christian Family, by the 
Reverend J. G. Cothran, New 
York: Greenwich Book Publishers, 
Inc. Pp. 118. $2.50. 


This is a collection ot sermons aimed 
at enhancing the effectiveness of the 
Christian home. It is subtitled, “A 
complete guidebook in the principles of 
Christian living, for engaged couples, 
for parents and homemakers, for chil- 
dren, for the retired and elderly. It 
consists of eleven chapters, which cover 
such topics as proper foundations for 
a Christian home; wise courtship; the 
place of husband, mother, son and 
daughter in the home; linking home and 
church together; present day problems 
and perils of the home; growing old 
usefully and gracefully, and a final 














chapter entitled “Will the Circle be 
Unbroken in Heaven?” 

The author is presently a member of 
the faculty of Anderson College, South 
Carolina. He has been an ordained 
minister in the Southern Baptist Church 
since 1924. Before joining the Ander- 
son College faculty he served churches 
in Kentucky, Florida, Arkansas and 
South Carolina. He and Mrs. Cothran 
have reared five sons and one daughter, 
each of whom is a college graduate, 
several having gone on to graduate 
studies. 

The sermons are full of biblical 
references and practical suggestions 
interspread with an abundance of home- 
ly anecdotes and humor. As_ such, 
ministers may find it a useful source of 
anecdotes and poetry on the home and 
family living. 

As I read these chapters, I had the 
feeling that they needed the support of 
the author’s personality for maximum 
effectiveness. Many of the anecdotes and 
jokes seem like a sure-fire way to drive 
home a point from the platform, but 
they look rather pallid in print. It 
seems as though these sermons may have 
been taped at the time of delivery and 
the transcriptions placed in book form 
with a minimum of editing. This is 
regrettable, for a more careful editing 
could have enhanced the book’s effec- 
tiveness. I wish, for example, that the 
author would have nailed down his 
generalization with some statistics when 
the sermons were reduced to writing. I 
also wish that along with his stress on 
“what” to do he would have said more 
about “how” to go about accomplishing 
these things. 

It is obvious that these sermons were 
constructed by a warm-hearted Christian 
gentleman who has had a great deal of 
experience in dealing with family prob- 
lems, and who is confident that if a 
couple will pledge themselves whole- 
heartedly to Jesus Christ and to each 
other, and then seek every opportunity 
to express their devotion to one another 
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through acts of loving service, they can 
have a life together filled with a joy 
that defies description. I especially en- 
joyed the chapter on “Growing old 
Usefully and Gracefully.” 

Lars I. GRANBERG 


Redemptive Counseling, by Day- 
ton G. Van Deusen, Richmond: 
John Knox Press, 1960. Pp. 191. 
$3.50. 


The purpose of this book, as ex- 
pressed in the subtitle, is “relating 
psychotherapy to the personal meanings 
in redemption.” In his foreword, 
Professor Wayne E. Oates describes the 
book as “the personal credo of a serious 
pastor . . . a personal witness.” The 
book reflects this, for it has the immed- 
iacy and vitality of a deeply felt, care- 
fully considered sharing of thoughts 
and experience. 

The author is a Lutheran clergyman 
with a rich background and varied 
experience. He served as a chaplain 
during World War II, pastored two 
parishes in New York State for ten 
years, was an institutional chaplain for 
the Nebraska Lutheran Social Service, 
and now holds the position of assistant 
secretary for chaplaincy services with 
the National Lutheran Council. His 
professional training includes Hartwick 
Theological Seminary, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Columbia University, a 
fifteen month stint in the clinical pro- 
gram in pastoral care at North Carolina 
Baptist Hospital and Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine, and three additional 
months of clinical pastoral training at 
South Carolina State Mental Hospital. 

The book is subdivided into three 
parts. The first is entitled ‘“Psycho- 
therapy Challenges the Church’s Re- 
demptiveness,” the second, “Personal 
Life, the Scene of Redemptive Action,” 
and the third, ‘Pastoral Counseling, 
Religious Dynamic, Redemptive.” 

This is not a treatise on how to 
counsel in ten easy steps. It is a serious © 








consideration of the challenge to Chris- 
tianity posed by the helpfulness of 
secular psychotherapy to suffering 
humanity. Why does the secular ther- 
apist often help when the pastor fails? 
Why does the therapist possess a com- 
passion for suffering persons that seems 
lacking in many pastors? What are the 
personal dimensions of Christian ex- 
perience, and how may these be fostered 
or hindered? What can the pastor 
profitably learn from the humanistic 
therapist? What dimensions can the 
Christian Gospel add to the healing in- 
sights of the psychotherapist? It is 
with questions of this sort that the 
author concerns himself. He appraises 
briefly the relative contributions of 
psychotherapy and the Christian Gospel 
to the process of healing. Like Outler 
(Psychotherapy and the Christian Mes- 
sage) he chides psychotherapy for its 
uncritical acceptance of humanistic pre- 
suppositions and suggests ways in which 
the Christian conception of man provides 
a better base for therapy. Again, like 
Outler, he endorses the psychological 
understanding of psychotherapy and the 
means it has developed for getting at 
what is really troubling persons and 
for helping them. 


He chides excessive objectification and 
externalizing of the Gospel so that 
faith is equated with intellectual assent 
to doctrinal propositions, pointing to 
biblical stress upon the inwardness of 
both sin and faith. (He is not objecting 
to creeds as such, but to their divorce 
from the experiences of which these 
doctrines speak.) This is followed by 
an analysis of what the effect should be 
upon the person of the several aspects 
of redemption: healing love, as ex- 
pressed in atonement, redemption, 
reconciliation, release, freedom, et al. 
Possibly a theologian would feel his 
treatment skips over a great many knotty 
problems, but he would do well to 
consider the personal dimensions in 
these words — words which often are 
treated in theological discussion with 








dismaying philosophical detachment. 

The book is full of pithy observations 
about persons, about counseling and 
about the Christian life. I found my- 
self marveling from time to time to see 
how concisely and pungently he ex- 
pressed insights which have come to me 
slowly and painfully as I counseled 
with people. Our Reformed pastors 
should find especially helpful his com- 
ments on guilt, the place of the self 
in the Christian life, autonomy vs. 
authority, healing love, the function of 
mediation in counseling, the use of 
prayer and Scripture in counseling, as 
well as the limitations of counseling. 
The Bible should come alive in new 
ways for the thoughtful reader. 

The usefulness of the book is en- 
hanced by a fine bibliography, including 
both books and periodical articles. Thus 
the pastor who wants to study further 
in the field will find valuable guidance. 
The book also is thoroughly indexed, 
including an index of Scripture refer- 
ences which could be a great deal of use 
to the pastor planning to preach a ser- 
mon series stressing the adequacy of 
Christ for men’s deep needs. 

This is a small book. It deals with 
no topic comprehensively, and raises 
many more questions than it attempts 
to answer. Nevertheless, it does a good 
job of introducing the reader to the 
issues, some approaches to dealing with 
these issues, and to sources for further 
study. Those with some training and 
experience in counseling will also find 
many observations that stimulate thought 
and enrich their experience. 

Lars I. GRANBERG 


The Passion Pilgrimage, by Erwin 
Kurth, St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1961. Pp. 123 (No 
price listed). 


Through the stories of the passion, 
death, and resurrection of Christ are 
timeless, and though no one ever wearies 
of hearing them, yet the preacher in a 
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busy church is always looking for help 
in presenting the timeless story in fresh 
and invigorating ways. The gospel of 
the cross and empty tomb must always 
be related anew to a changing world 
and to people living in changing circum- 
stances. The four books that I have 
been asked to review will prove to be 
helpful in the accomplishment of this 
task. They will also be deeply inspi- 
rational to anyone who reads them solely 
for devotional purposes. 

It is interesting to note that the four 
books under review have been written 
by four different authors, coming out of 
radically different backgrounds. Erwin 
Kurth is the pastor of St. Mark’s Luther- 
an Church in Detroit. John Alexander 
McElroy has served Methodist churches 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Donald 
Grey Barnhouse is the late pastor of 
the Tenth Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia. Charles L. Wallis is a professor 
of English at Keuka College in New 
York and has served pastorates in 
Baptist, Congregational and Quaker stu- 
dent churches. However, as one reads 
the books from this variety of authors, 
he is reminded again that we preach one 
Gospel, we have one Lord, and we are 
one Church. Denominational differences 
fade away in the light of the Cross and 
the empty tomb. 

The Passion Pilgrimage is a series 
of meditations which obviously were 
preached during the Sundays of Lent 
through Holy Week and Easter morning. 
As the author states, he brings his read- 
er from one garden to another on a 
pilgrimage in which he observes the 
suffering, dying, and victorious Saviour. 
His description of the various incidents 
in the suffering of Christ are most vivid. 
One is called to relive the experiences 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, before 
Caiaphas, Pilate and Herod, at the 
crucifixion scene and in the upper room. 
You can almost feel the pain of the 
crucifixion, the ridicule and the hatred 
of the Jews, the shame of Peter who 
denied, and the thrill and joy of those 
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who first heard the Resurrection an- 
nouncement. There is little, if any, 
practical application in these sermons. 
They are simple, dynamic and direct 
narrations of the facts in the language 
of modern man. 


Living With the Seven Words, 
by John Alexander McElroy, New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1961. Pp. 
125. $2.00. 

John Alexander McElroy in his little 
book, Living With the Seven Words, 
presents 47 devotional meditations in 
which he interprets the last words of 
Christ each time in the light of a 
different theme. They are intended to 
be used as devotional meditations during 
the period of Lent. 

The first group shows how in the 
words spoken from the cross Christ 
enacted the phrases of the Lord’s Prayer. 
The second group interprets the seven 
words in the light of the Beatitudes. 
The third grouping studies the seven 
words from the point of view of the 
earthly life of Christ. The fourth applies 
them to the problems of people. The 
fifth group of meditations looks at each 
saying from the cross in the setting of 
an illustrative anecdote. The sixth stud- 
ies them against the background of other 
scriptural passages. The last group, to 
be studied during Holy Week, is pre- 
sented as a guide for spiritual prepar- 
ation. 

The author’s method in studying the 
seven words of Christ is certainly unique. 
Sometimes it appears to be a little bit 
forced and the relationship between a 
particular saying of Christ from the 
cross and a specific beatitude is not 
always too clear. This reviewer found 
the third grouping, relating the seven 
words to the earthly life of Christ, to 
be most humbling. In this section the 
author describes in vivid and bold detail 
the intense agony and excruciating pain 
of Christ on the cross, and how they 
are revealed in what He said. 








The Cross Through the Open 
Tomb, by Donald Grey Barnhouse, 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Company, 1961. Pp. 152. $3.00. 


On the jacket of the book, The Cross 
Through the Open Tomb, we read, ‘Had 
he known of his impending death, Dr. 
Barnhouse could hardly have chosen a 
more fitting title, for he was a man who 
constantly kept the Cross in true focus. 
He saw it through the open tomb.”” Dr. 
Barnhouse shows us the cross from the 
vantage point of the victory of Christ's 
resurrection. 

Dr. Barnhouse’s study of the cross of 
Christ is presented in four sections. In 
Part One he discusses the resurrection of 
Christ, what it is and what it implies. 
The risen Christ invites us to share in 
the resurrection life through the new 
birth. The second section is a presen- 
tation of the person of the living Christ, 
who is unique, indispensable and ex- 
alted. The third section presents the 
grace of the living Christ, and the 
fourth the marks of a saint. 

The expositions of Dr. Barnhouse are 
very simple, clear and warmly evangeli- 
cal. If the reader were not already so, 
he would be convinced as he begins to 
read the book that he is reading the 
words of an author who indeed was sur- 
rendered to the Living Christ. The 
chapters are quite obviously sermons 
that were preached at one time or an- 
other. They are practical and abound 
with illustrations. Not all of the illus- 
trations are original—they have been 
heard before. 


Lenten-Easter Source Book, by 
Charles L. Wallis, ed., New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1961. Pp. 224. 
$2.95. 


The last of the four books under 
review, The Lenten-Easter Source Book, 
is an anthology of preaching and worship 
aids to be used during the period of 
Lent and Easter. 


The book contains 








sermon topics, texts, illustrations, ser- 
mon outlines, ideas for sermon series, 
calls to worship, invocations and prayers 
for each day of the season, plus valuable 
source and subject indexes. The helps 
are arranged chronologically according 
to the events of the Passion. There are 
quotations from authors of wide range. 
One finds such names as F. C. Grant, 
Leslie D. Weatherhead, James S. Stew- 
art, Halford E. Luccock, G. Campbell 
Morgan, Henry Sloan Coffin, Luther A. 
Weigle, John Sutherland Bonnell, Phil- 
lips Brooks, and many others. It is 
obvious that a tremendous amount of 
research went into the preparation of 
this little book. It abounds in helpful 
seed thoughts and ideas from which the 
most creative preacher can receive help 
and for which he can be grateful. 

Any minister's preaching and any 
layman’s teaching will be greatly helped 
by the purchase and use of all these 
books under review, especially the last 
one. We are reminded again that books 
are always welcome if they treat with 
love and Christian devotion the ageless 
story of Easter and the events that lead 
up to it. 

GLEN O. PETERMAN 


A New Mind for a New Age, 
by Alan Walker, New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1959. 
Pp. 143. $2.50. 


This is not a book to make more 
comfortable any adherents of the status 
quo. The chapter titles are sufficient to 
convince any reader that the author 
wants Christian action now, a truth 
which is accented by the sub-title of 
the book ‘‘A Call to Christian Disciple- 
ship.” 

An early paragraph could be printed 
as an editorial in tomorrow's newspaper, 
such is its contemporaneity: 

Each one of us must come to 
terms with the new age, learning 
to live amid its unpredictable pres- 
sures. The blunt truth is that the 
challenge is proving too great for 











many. The atomic era, the upsurge 
of Africa and Asia, the increasing 
wealth of nations, the nature of a 
mass society, the challenge of Com- 
munism, and the obsolescence of 
war have caught us unprepared. 
The peril of today is that we are 
catrying into the new age stale 
ideas concerning nationalism, un- 
modified capitalism, racialism, and 
war. Unless we can move beyond 
these older ideas, showing an ex- 
pansion of vision and conscience, 
we shall fail to accept the chal- 
lenges that are coming. Unless we 
can jump forward in mental and 
emotional attitudes, we shall not 
seize the great new opportunities 
God is giving to us. Somehow, 
with urgency, we must find a new 
mind for the new age which is 
here (p. 10). 

The publisher's jacket description is 
accurate: “There is urgency and power 
in this summons to action in a day 
of decision. A New Mind For A New 
Age will speak to all those who would 
find in Christianity not a retreat from 
life but a call to involvement in it.” 


Before we erect our defenses against 
the author’s indictment of laissez faire 
Christendom, let it be said that this 
call to arms is not the raucous call of 
an armchair general. Alan Walker 
toured America for the National Coun- 
cil of churches in 1951, and during 
1956-57 he spent twelve months here, 
conducting missions and lecturing on 
evangelism for the Board of Evangelism 
of The Methodist Church. He is pres- 
ently superintendent of the Central 
Methodist Mission in Sydney, the largest 
Methodist Church in Australia, serving 
a parish in the heart of a growing 
city of over two million people. 

The author's rapier thrusts are bound 
to touch every slumbering Christian con- 
science. The book provokes pain after 
the manner of the law of God so that 
erring disciples are constrained to whis- 
per, “God, be merciful to me a 
weakling,” and this may be the be- 
- ginning of a Christian offensive with 
new courage. 

There is no index, no list of ac- 
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knowledgments, no glossary of terms, no 
list of texts cited, no footnotes, but 
it is a good book. There are 143 
pages of material relevant to its central 
theme that “in this new age it is the 
totality of Christian discipleship which 
will alone be sufficient.” 

Grammatically, but not theologically, 
the following observation may be anti- 
climatical. Is it not true that to have 
“a new mind for a new age” we need 
a new heart and a living faith?” One 
ought not too easily presume a truth 
which’ is so dynamic that all Christian 
action is static without it. Perhaps this 
accounts for the author's closing para- 
graph: 

To be a Christian is to be loyal 
to a person named Jesus Christ. 
That is the heart of the matter. 
Jesus Christ is the Lord and Saviour 
of this new age, as of all that have 
gone before it. Quietly, insistently, 
his voice comes to us today. Two 
words of compelling challenge he 
gives us—-words which speak di- 
rectly to you and to me: ‘Follow 
me.” 

This is not a book of sermons to 


aid the busy pastor, but it will serve as 
a stimulus to live as well as make 
sermons. 

WILLIAM L. HIEMSTRA 


The Douglass Sunday School 
Lessons, by Earl L. Douglass, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1961. Pp. xii-475. $3.25. 


The Douglass Sunday School Lessons 
have established themselves in the study 
and teaching for Sunday School teachers 
over the years. This marks the forty- 
first publication, and this year is the 
twenty-fifth under the editorship of Dr. 
Douglass. 

The plan for each lesson has brief 
and helpful comments on short passages 
of the lesson. The interpretations of 
the Scripture are devotional and practi- 
cal; there is little evidence of scholarly 
treatment of the text, since it appears 
to be the purpose of these studies to ~ 








help the reader get a general grasp of 
the topic of the lesson. Some will want 
to supplement the material of this book 
by additional study as given by good 
commentaries of Scripture. 

The King James text is used through- 
out. The use of later versions would 
be an asset to the book. As an example, 
Matt. 6:6 in the King James has, “And 
thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
reward thee openly.”” The better manu- 
scripts, as reflected in the Revised Stan- 
dard Version and the New English 
Bible, omit the word “openly.” This 
omission makes an interesting point of 
interpretation for that verse. 

Every lesson exposition ends with 
“Hints to Teachers,” in which interest- 
ing illustrations or comments that have 
bearing on experiences in life are given. 
These with the questions offer ideas 
that may provoke discussions on prac- 
tical themes. 

LESTER J. KUYPER 


Partners For Life, Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1958. Pp. 47. 
$.75. 


This booklet seems to be a com- 
pilation of two essays, two study out- 
lines and a sermon on marital happiness. 
There is no indication as to who edited 
and compiled this little brochure, nor 
any statement of purpose. It is probably 
intended as reading material to be given 
to a prospective bride and groom by the 
pastor or family. The value of the 
booklet is impaired by its lack of uni- 
formity in structure and content. Two 
chapters could be used for discussion 
and study groups, “Religion and Mar- 
riage,” and, “Adjustments in Marriage.” 
The chapter, ‘Falling in Love,” is good 
and should be expanded, while the ser- 
mon on happiness is somewhat trite and 
redundant. A physician supplies the 
chapter, “Physical Union,” which is 
reverent and frank. 

The advantages of this booklet are 
these: it is inexpensive, brief, and 
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offers suggestive material for happiness 
in marriage. It could be reworked to 
servé as a counseling tool for pastor 
and couple. 

JOHN R. STAAT 


Stewardship Sermons, by Charles 
M. Crowe, New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1960. Pp. 7-141. $2.50. 


This is a book of sermons that covers 
the area of stewardship under three 
main headings. There are three sermons 
on the foundations of stewardship, four 
sermons on the stewardship of time and 
talents, and five sermons on the steward- 
ship of possessions. All the sermons in 
this series are topical. The text is a 
place of departure and no effort is 
made at exegesis of the text. The ser- 
mons are full of illustrations. If a 
minister could take the time to catalogue 
them all, he would have a valuable 
collection of illustrations. As far as 
evaluating the sermons themselves, it 
is my opinion that they are not the 
kind of preaching we should expect in 
our churches. There is little reference 
to Scripture, and very little real doctrinal 
content. 

JEROME DE JONG 


The Recovery of the Teaching 
Ministry, by J. Stanley Glen, Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 
1960. Pp. 9-125. $2.75. 


Glen’s thesis is that the teaching 
aspect of the ministry must receive 
greater emphasis in the churches. A 
basic thrust of the preacher must be, 
not to entertain or emotionalize, nor 
even to inspire, but to teach. This, he 
asserts, must be done despite the un- 
popular reaction of the man in the pew 
to a serious teaching ministry. 

We think the author is correct in his 
thesis, but we also think he seriously 
underestimates the man in the pew. 
While many seminaries send forth their 
young men with the admonition, ‘The 




















people will not listen to doctrinal 
preaching,” we have found the exact 
opposite to be the case in actual practice. 
At any rate, Glen maintains that a 
central purpose of the pulpit is to teach. 

A second point is well-taken, namely, 
that ‘‘a watered down truth is not the 
truth.” Over-simplification of the depth 
and scope of the biblical message is a 
serious fault. A least common denomin- 
ator theology is, in the final analysis, 
no theology at all. We are to present 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, or to borrow from Paul, 
“the whole counsel of God.” 

Lectures delivered at Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary, Decatur, Georgia be- 
came the basis for the book. The book 
is, therefore, geared to the academic 
mentality of the seminary student. Bear- 
ing this fact in mind, we would none- 
theless suggest that the author strained 
too hard at intellectualizing the obvious. 
Being in complete sympathy with his 
basic thesis, we found the book dull, 
plodding reading. We feel, perhaps un- 
justly, the author sacrificed clarity and 
force for the sake of achieving an aca- 
demic level of expression. 

GorDON GIROD 


A Theology of Proclamation, by 
Dietrich Ritschl, Richmond: John 
Knox Press, 1960. Pp. 190. $3.50. 


Dietrich Ritschl, a young German 
pastor who is now on the faculty of 
Austin Seminary in Texas, seeks in this 
book to go beyond the categories of 
preaching which were established in the 
1930’s. He believes that the kind of 
biblical preaching established by the 
giants of that era, men like Barth, Brun- 
ner, and Thurneysen, represented a real 
revolution against the topical preaching 
of liberalism, just as that topical preach- 
ing was in revolt against the wooden 
word-by-word exegetical preaching which 
had preceded it. In his book Ritschl 
seeks not so much to revolt against the 








preaching of the 1930's as to carry its 
own presuppositions further. 


To do this, he begins with a theology 
of preaching which is heavily indebted 
to Karl Barth’s concept of the three 
forms of the Word. The point here is 
that preaching is not human words 
about the Word, but a form of the 
Word itself, an event in which the 
living God discloses himself to his 
people through his servant the preacher. 
In this, much as it needs to be heard 
in some Reformed circles, there is little 
that is new. 


In the second section of the book, 
however, this concept is moved in a 
new direction as preaching is examined 
in its context in an act of worship. 
Though there are many interesting side- 
lights in this examination, the central 
thesis is that since worship is the procla- 
mation of the gospel by the entire con- 
gregation, there must be some way in 
which the entire congregation shares in 
the proclamation of preaching. 


The third section seeks to explore 
some of the practical implications of 
this thesis, indicating how far and in 
what ways preaching should be the joint 
responsibility of minister and congre- 
gation. The suggestion of a group of 
co-workers in the selection of texts and 
the discussion of sermons may startle 
some, but a little reflection on the ar- 
bitrary way in which it is done in most 
of our churches (Ritschl would call it 
a relic of popery!) should at least 
indicate that here is a question for 
sober thought. 


This is not an easy book to read. 
Because it attempts much in a little 
space, the compression of thought makes 
it difficult. The difficulty is compounded 
by a certain opacity of language and 
sentence structure. But it is a rewarding 
book which can be highly recommended 
to any minister who is seeking a theo- 
logical understanding of his task. 


HowarD G. HAGEMAN 








Key Next Door, by Leslie D. 
Weatherhead, New York: Abing- 
‘don Press, 1960. Pp. 7-255. $3.50. 


Dr. Weatherhead has drawn upon his 
twenty-four years of preaching at the 
City Temple in London for this choice 
selection of twenty-six representative 
sermons. They touch on many facets of 
human need, are exceedingly relevant, 
and are so designed as to communicate 
in the reading, as they must surely have 
in the preaching, the compassionate con- 
cern of God in Christ for humanity even 
in the midst of its sins and its frailties. 
The sermons deal ably and biblically 
with loneliness, grief, lack of purpose 
in life; the matters of prayer, Christian 
liberty, mercy, and faith. 


The title is taken from the title of 
one of the sermons—a message based 
on two verses of Scripture: Jesus said, 
“Thou shalt understand hereafter” (John 
13:7), and “Now I know in part; but 
then I shall know fully” (I Cor. 13:12). 
The thrust of this and all the messages 
selected is that oniy through constant, 
abiding faith in God can the individual 
triumph in the midst of the realities 
of this life and be assured of triumph 
in Christ for all of eternity. 


Dr. Weatherhead is a master in the 
apt choice of illustrative material. He 
demonstrates this gift, which reflects 
the eye of the keen observer of man and 
nature coupled with a deep sensitivity 
to the realities of the soul and of God. 
One could wish that in some of the 
messages specific reference to the au- 
thority of Scripture could come to the 
fore more early in the context of the 
message. Often the text seems an after- 
thought or a clinching statement rather 
than the heart and core of the message 
and the alpha and omega of its thrust. 
This factor may reflect an awareness by 
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Dr. Weatheread of the spiritual illiter- 
acy of the typical large city congregation, 
filled with many whose knowledge of 
the faith and the Word of God are 
sketchy at best. His style seems to 
indicate an attempt to patiently lead 
the listener from where he is to where 
Christ stands, that in that encounter 
the Word may strike fire in the heart 
as a sudden disclosure of eternal truth, 
coming not at all from the preacher, 
but only from the lips of the Lord 
himself. In this type of approach the 
preacher wears the garments of fellow 
searcher and ventures into the complex 
world of the man in sorrow, or the 
man contemplating death as one who 
also searches, but who simultaneously 
plays the other role of shepherd quietly, 
and sometimes imperceptibly leading 
the searcher to the glorious break- 
through—the encounter with Christ as 
the Way, the Truth and the Life. 

Whether this approach has merit 
would depend, it seems to me, entirely 
upon the composition of the audience 
being addressed. My immediate reaction 
is that it is so often circuitous in its 
route that when, at last, the Scripture 
shines through, the searcher is too weary 
to appreciate what he has found. Where 
Dr. Weatherhead enters into immediate 
and relevant biblical exposition I felt 
that the impact was not only im- 
mediate, but that each illustration served 
as a window shedding light in upon 
the central truth, rather than just an- 
other door ajar and beckoning, but 
indefinite in its promise of discovery. 
Men need the Word. The forthright 
exposition of it remains the method that 
seems to strike fire in the soul most 
quickly and directly. 

Despite all of this, these sermons 
remain real treasures in design and 
structure as well as theme and goal. 

DoNALD P. BUTEYN 
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